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BOOKS. 


ceo igeea 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV.* 
M. Bovrezors has compiled a very complete and readable 
account of French life in the days of the Grand Monarque, but 
the attractiveness of the work, it must be confessed, is less 
owing to its author than to its publishers. Le Grand Sitcle 
isa worthy addition to the sumptuous series of books which 
the French Press has from time to time produced on similar 
subjects. Whether our English publishers are capable or not of 
producing volumes of the same merit and at the same moderate 
price, isa question which we cannot answer; but the fact re- 
mains that they do not produce them, and, whether the fault 
lies with their lack of enterprise or the public disinclination 
to buy, it is a fact which is to be deplored. The French 
method of popularising knowledge errs perhaps a little on the 
side of outward show, but, none the less, it is an efficacious 
one in that it attracts many readers who would be repelled by 
the dull contents and dreary exterior of the unillustrated 
text-book. In the book now before us the illustrations are an 
education in themselves, and it would not be possible, even 
for the most desultory of readers, to skip through the pages 
without attaining a very fair notion of French life in the 
seventeenth century. And, after all, the great public is very 
like a great child. It must be coaxed or tricked into reading, 
or it will not learn. 
The author, M. Bourgeois, has founded his history of the 
period upon that of Voltaire, with whose claim to be con- 
sidered aa wn témoin presque oculaire he appears to agree, and 
only has recourse to Saint-Simon, Dangeau, Madame de 
Sévigné, and other actual contemporaries in order to supple- 
ment Voltaire’s narrative. The scheme is not one which com- 
mends itself to the historian of to-day, who prefers to get his 
information first-hand if possible, but it answers the pur- 
pose here well enough. Not the least interesting of contem- 
porary memoirs are those of the valet, Laporte, who had the 
care of the young King during his minority. Not unnaturally 
the good Laporte was anxious to magnify his office, and some 
of his statements must only be accepted with reservations. If 
we believed him, it was owing to his zeal alone that Louis 
asa boy received any instruction at all; and no doubt the 
idea of the King’s lack of education,.and of the neglect which 
he was supposed to have suffered at the hands of Mazarin, 
was chiefly derived from the valet’s pretensions. Qver the 
first period of Louis’ life, the wars of the Fronde and the 
government of Mazarin, M. Bourgeois passes very lightly. 
Through all the gallery of portraits which adorn and illus- 
trate the book we have searched in vain for that of the 
Cardinal. There are portraits of Colbert and Louvois, the 
Minister who made France great and he who pulled her down; 
there is also a very suggestive likeness of the unfortunate 
Fouquet; but the great Cardinal Mazarin himself does not 
appear among the illustrations, and receives but scanty notice 
in the letterpress. In fact, M. Bourgeois practically begins 
his history after the Cardinal’s death, which is undoubtedly 
the most convenient starting-point for the historian who only 
desires to depict the glory of Louis’ reign. Nor has the author 
been altogether honest in the picture he has drawn of the 
the later periods. Upon the brilliance of the outer surface 
he descants willingly enough, but of the underlying gloom he 
gives us but a hint. It is also rather characteristic of his 
nationality that he should find much to be said on behalf of 
Louvois, while he belittles Colbert. But, after all, it is not 
so much with the history of the period as with its social life, 
its progress in art and literature, and, above all, with the 
personality and the Court of Louis himself, that M. Bourgeois 
is concerned. It was Lord Bolingbroke, if we remember 
rightly, who said of Louis XIV. that he was the best actor of 
majesty who ever filled a throne; and that is very much the 
idea of the Great Monarch which one derives from these 
pages. M. Bourgeois does his best to take us behind the 
Scenes, but we never seem to surprise the chief actor ina 





* Le Grand Siecle, 
and Co, 


By Emile Bourgeois. London and Paris: Hachette 





state of deshabille. The best that can be said of Lonis the 
man is that he was loved by Mademoiselle de la Valliére, 
and loved Madame de Maintenon. But as the first may 
be attributed to the weakness of a good woman, and the 
second to the wisdom of an unscrupulous one, the tribute to 
his character is not worth much. And of Louis the King 
the best that can be said is that he never forgot that he was 
the King, which is more than can be said for his ally across 
the channel, our own Charles II. A comparison between the 
two Courts must inevitably be favourable to that of France, 
which was infinitely more refined and resourceful in its 
pleasures. Take only the diversion of gambling for instance. 
Our author writes :— 

“Le jeu était la plaie de la cour, dont il faisait la principale 

occupation. On jouait 4 la barrette, au reversi, au calbas, au 
trou-madame, au trente-et-quarante, au tourniquet, au portique, 
i la béte, au cadran de l’anneau tournant que Louis XIV. inventa 
en 1689, au hoca, au brelan, au lansquenet, aux échecs, au 
trictrac, et aux dés.” 
At any rate there was some choice in the means by which a 
courtier could ruin himself. The originality and artistic 
beauty of the royal fétes and masques form a strong contrast, 
too, to the tipsy revels of the Court at Whitehall. Yet under- 
neath the outward display, corruption had struck a far deeper 
and more tenacious root in France than it had in England, 
—witness the testimony of Saint-Simon and Labruyére. 
It was Paris and not London that produced a Marquise 
de Brinvilliers. The trial of that famous, or rather in- 
famous, lady threw a lurid light upon the morality of her 
contemporaries. Another trial, that of La Voisin, the pro- 
fessed witch and suspected poisoner, was productive of some 
entertainment. Among her clients was the Duchess de 
Bouillon, who apparently had only consulted her from a 
feeling of innocent curiosity :— 

“La Reynie, l’un des présidents de catte chambre (la chambre 

ardente), fut assez malavisé pour demander 4 la duchesse de 
Bouillon si elle avait vu le diable; elle répondit qu’elle le voyait 
dans ce moment, qu il était fort laid et fort vilain, et qu’il était 
déguisé en conseiller d’Etat. L’interrogatoire ne fut guére poussé 
plus loin.” 
As to the result upon the lower classes of the luxury and 
magnificence of the aristocracy, it is not fair to compare the 
two countries. The cost in England was not borne, as it was 
in France, by the ruin of a long-suffering peasantry. That 
was a point which Voltaire hardly seemed to think worthy of 
consideration. The French peasantry might suffer, but they 
were not killed; and as long as France possessed the labour 
of nearly twenty million inhabitants, it possessed an in- 
estimable treasure upon which to draw without fear of 
exhaustion. In contrast to this cheerful optimism, our 
author quotes the terrible description given of the peasants 
by Labrayére :— 

“Ton voit certains animaux farouches, males et femelles, 
répandus par la campagne, noirs, livides et tout brailés du soleil, 
attachés & la terre qu’ils fouillent et qu’ils remuent avec une 
opiniatreté invincible; ils ont comme une voix articulée, et 
quand ils se levent sur leurs pieds, ils montrent une face 
humaine, et, en effet, ils sont des hommes. Ils se retirent la 
nuit dans des taniéres ott ils vivent de pain noir, d’eau et de 
racines ; ils épargnent aux autres hommes la peine de semer, de 
labourer, et de recueillir pour vivre, et méritent de ne pas 
manquer de ce pain qu’ils ont semé.” 

Unfortunately they did not get their deserts, and were left 
in want of the bread ; whence the revolution a century later. 


If the splendour of any period in history is to be measured 
by its visible relics, the reign of Louis XIV. may fitly be 
called le Grand Siécle. It saw the rise of the innumerable 
public works which were due to the far-sighted energy of 
Colbert, of the great fortifications carried out by Vauban, of 
the Palace of Versailles, the Hotel des Invalides, and of 
many of the most imposing buildings in Paris. It witnessed, 
too, some of the most striking triumphs of French arms and 
diplomacy, as it also witnessed some of their most striking 
defeats. Inthe matter of literature it can bear comparison 
with almost any age in any country. Corneille, Racine, 
Molitre laid the foundations of a drama which for a long 
time held the world; and both Boileau and La Fontaine have 
their place amidst the immortals. In the matter of art, how- 
ever, if we except architecture, decorative art, and the less 
important arts of the goldsmith and cabinetmaker, there 
are no very prominent names. Lebrun, perhaps, though 
his master, Nicolas Poussin, can hardly be said to belong 
to France. On the other hand, the engraver’s art found 
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a host of admirable exponents, to which fact the illustra- 
tions of this book owe much of their value. M. Bourgeois 
writes of these matters with an engaging enthusiasm difficult 
to resist. Nor should we omit to give a word of praise to his 
excellent chapters on the religious questions of the day,—the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the persecution of the 
Huguenots, the Dragonnades, and the Calvinists, Jansenism, 
and the Quietism of Madame Guyon. Though its outward 
dress would rather mark this book as destined to be “an 
ornament for the table,” we can assure its purchaser that its 
contents do not deserve to be disregarded. 





LIFE AND WORK IN THE NAVY.* 

PEOPLE sometimes talk as if the necessity for the command 
of the sea being in English hands were a new idea, and as if 
it had been reserved for the present generation to realise that 
but for the command of the sea we should be of all men most 
miserable. In reality our fathers before us knew the fact well 
enough. Even in the sixties, a period supposed to be specially 
benighted on the question of sea-power, we actually put the 
necessity for the command of the sea into the preamble of an 
Act of Parliament. Listen to the preamble of the 29 and 30 
Vic. cap. cix..—the statute which secures discipline in the 
Navy :—“ Whereas it is expedient to amend the law relating 
to the government of the navy, whereon, under the good 
providence of God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the 
kingdom chiefly depend.” We presume this declaration as to 
our safety resting on our ships is founded upon a form of words 
in some earlier law, but the fact that it was introduced by the 
Parliamentary draughtsmen into the Act of 1866 is most signi- 
ficant. Curiously enough the lawyers seem always to have had a 
strong sense of the vital importance of the Navy. Bacon, in one 
of his political writings—those strange, almost weird, utter- 
ances where flights of high imagination are side by side with 
the keenest statecraft—talks of England as ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Sea,” and infers that without her ships she is nothing. Even 
the pedantic if weighty intellect of Lord Coke was warmed 
by the thought of England’s Navy. It is in an almost lyric 
strain of eulogy that in the Institutes he speaks of our vessels 
of war:—* The King’s Navy exceeds all others in the world 
for three things, viz., beauty, strength, and safety. For 
beauty they are so many Royal Palaces; for strength (no 
part of the world having such iron and timber as England 
hath), so many moving castles and barbicans; and for safety 
they are the most defensive walls of the realm. Amongst 
the ships of other nations, they are like lions among silly 
beasts or falcons among fearful fowle.” It is delightful to 
see how the stiff old Jawyer’s heart is warmed by the thought 
of our sea-power, and how he tumbles into that noble mixed 
metaphor which was used so finely by Macaulay two hundred 
years later. Was Macaulay, we wonder, remembering Coke 
when in his “ Armada” he calls England “ The Lion of the 
Sea”? So entrancing, indeed, is the subject of the Navy to 
Coke that it leads him into personal reminiscences. He goes 
on to say how “In the reign of Queen Elizabeth (I being 
then acquainted with this business) there were thirty-three 
[ie., ships] besides pinnaces which so guarded and reguarded 
the navigation of the merchants as they had safe vent for 
their commodities, and trade and traffic flourished.” “A 
worthy subject,” he ends, “for Parliament to take into con- 
sideration and to provide remedy as often as need shall 
require.” 

The truth is, that whenever the heart and mind of England 
has been awake, we have realised that the words of the oracle 
to the Athenians are more significant for us than even for the 
fellow-citizens of Themistocles. Unless we trust to our walls 
of wood and iron we are undone. But we cannot trust to 
them unless we are willing to rouse ourselves to the effort to 
build them and keep them in good order, and to man them 
with capable defenders. The fact that we are now all so busy 
reminding ourselves of the importance of a Navy shows that 
we must have gone perilously near to forgetting where our 
safety lies. Fortunately we are awaking out of our slumber, 
but even now the nation has not entirely cast off its drowsiness. 
Some of us are still “drowned in security,” while others are 
only half believers in the need for an invincible Navy. That 
being so, everything which tends to interest the nation in its 
ships and the men who fight them is of use, and we therefore 
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iii 
welcome the volume of essays which compose the present 


book. The book is not a great or a complete one in aDy senge 
but since it is written in a popular style, and since it appeals 
to the plain man rather than to the expert, we rejoice at its 
appearance. It may get readers where a more elaborate and 
ambitious book would fail. 


The first essay in the book, entitled “The White Ensign,” 
will help to make people realise how ubiquitous is our Navy 
The bulk of our Fleet is where the fighting force of - 
Empire ought to be massed,—namely, on its frontiers, But 
the frontiers of the United Kingdom are not the Coasts of 
Britain. The blue water is part of our realm, and our borders 
are the home waters of other nations. If this is not 80, then 
we have lost the command of the sea. The White Ensign jg 
the flag of our warships, but to see much of the White Ensign 
it is necessary, as is well pointed out in the work before us, to 
leave Great Britain and her shores. Another readable essay, 
though we confess one better meant than expressed, is that 
devoted to the officers of the Navy. It brings out the special 
characteristics of our officers. Very interesting, too, is the 
chapter devoted to the bluejackets and marines. The writer ig 
perhaps apt to get a little confused, or at any rate to make 
his reader feel confused. Still, the impression of the multi. 
tude of things which a bluejacket is expected to do and know 
is well-conveyed. He is expected to be, and often is, a perfect 
‘* Admirable Crichton,” as regards all that human hands can 
do :— 

“ A Bluejacket should, first of all, be a good sailor, one who can 
‘hand, reef, and steer;’ that is, he can hand or furl a sail, which 
is rolling it up properly on the yards at sea; he can reef a sail, 
which is making it smaller, when necessary from increasing wind, 
by the taking in of what is called ‘reefs ;’ and he can steer a ship 
with tiller or wheel, knowing the compass. He must be a fair 
rigger as well, knowing how to put together and prepare all the 
different parts of the rigging of a ship; he must be able to pull 
or sail a boat: he must be able to heave the lead to ascertain the 
depth of water as the ship moves; and in doing all these things 
he must be active and quick. But there is more besides: he 
should be a gunner, and a seaman-gunner first of all, able to take 
any place in handling and working a large and heavy gun, in 
a ship at sea, under all circumstances; and that of some of the 
man-of-wars men of to-day we believe there are no finer gunners 
to be found. Whatever may be wanted to be done with a gun, 
we will back them to doit. A Bluejacket should be a sailor and 
a gunner; and still we have not finished. Besides these func- 
tions, in which he should be nulli secundus, he ought to be a fair 
infantry soldier, able to take his place in a company, and with 
that company in a battalion, and he should especially know how 
to skirmish. The seaman-gunner qualities of a Bluejacket should 
enable him to take part in a field or rocket battery, bringing his 
field guns and rockets on shore with him, harnessing himself into 
the drag-ropes, and taking those guns or rockets anywhere a man 
can go. A Bluejacket should be a fair swordsman, and he is 
taught sword drill with the sword-bayonet of his rifle; added to 
which, the more he knows of electricity the better. These points 
we have enumerated may be considered the aggressive qualifica- 
tions; and to them must be added the peaceful avocations, in 
each of which a Bluejacket can be most useful when well up to 
his work. To give these peaceful or domestic labours their due, 
they must be put in the feminine, and we, therefore, say a Blue- 
jacket should be a first-rate ‘housemaid’ and ‘ washerwoman,’ 
for he has to scrub the decks, his mess-table, clean paint work, 
and polish wood and brass; to scrub, wash, wring, and mangle his 
clothes and the hammuck in which he sleeps. To finish up his 
virtues, the more he knows of tailoring and sewing the better for 
himself ; and any such little accomplishments as using a paint- 
pot, polishing, or carving, are all gratefully accepted and fit in 
well.” 


Into the difficult question of naval discipline we cannot enter 
on the present occasion, except to say that we entirely agree 
as to the absolute necessity for strictness. A ship without 
strict discipline is a hell. We do not, however, believe that 
there is the slightest risk that better education, a higher 
moral standard, and an enlarged mental horizon will in the 
end tend in the least degree to destroy or injure the essentials 
of discipline. It is the undeveloped and uncivilised man that 
is hard to discipline, not the man of greater culture. Look at 
the discipline of janior and subordinate officers. Their obedi- 
ence to orders is more, not less, perfect than that of the men, 
and yet they are infinitely more developed mentally and 
morally than the ordinary man. Yet, except when they are 
boys, their high standard of discipline is enforced without the 
slightest trouble. The same thing is seen in the conscript 
armies. The University student is a far more manageable 
recruit than the German peasant. 


We will close our account of the present volume by two 
short quotations from the last essay,—a general one, entitled 
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“The Royal Navy.” The first shall be the account of what 
would happen if we lost command of the sea in war-time :— 


«The great weakness of Great Britain on the sea is the food 
ly of the country. Do our readers realise what that means ? 
we peliove, so easily do we get what we want, that it is generally 
forgotten how three out of every four living beings in these islands 
ee ted and clothed by provisions and goods brought over sea, 
pre thut the annual food supply alone amounts to 11,000,000 tons’ 
pe ht. Do what you can by striking off luxuries, you cannot get 
nid of more than 1,000,000 tons in the year, leaving 10,000,000 tons’ 
en ht of actual necessities—over 800,000 tons a month, 200,000 
tons in any one week; a slight check to this supply runs up prices 
to the starvation point for millions of people. All note is left out 
of the question of the supply of raw material, by which so many 
millions of operatives obtain the wherewithal to purchase ; and 
those who remember the cotton famine can toll what that means. 
The supply of food, therefore, is so all-important, that to check 
it even would be the aim of Great Britain’s enemies—for which 
they would make the greatest efforts, knowing quite well that 
distress in the country alone would bring terms of peace within 
measurable distance. This picture might be enlarged with per- 
fect truth to any extent, but it may be summed up in saying, that 
if possession of the sea is wrested from us, the stoppage of the 
food supply must reduce the country to terms in a very short 
time; when invasion becomes possible, it is unnecessary.” 
Our last word shall be to extract the excellent advice given to 
the general public as to what should be their general attitude 
towards the Navy :— 

“Never mind the arguments about the seaworthiness or unsea- 
worthiness of the ships, the life and endurance of the guns, the 
capabilities of the boilers ; leave the experts to quarrel over these 
things to their heart’s content, it is a way they have, and is an 
enjoyment to them, but insist on ships, and ships, and ships, with 
officers and men capable to man and fight them, also reserves of 
both, there cannot be too many for the safety, honour, and welfare 
of the country, as well as for the peace of the world. Do not be 
bothered about invasion when that is talked of, ask for ships: the 
other day there was actually a talk of fortifying London, fortify- 
ing the Governors’ House inside the citadel! How delighted the 
world must have been! If London is in danger, it does not mean 
earthworks and batteries, but that another fleet is required in 
being—an extra fleet if necessary. With Great Britain, let it be 
borne in mind, the building of a battleship or a cruiser is required 
instead of a shore battery.” 





A PERAMBULATION OF DARTMOOR.* 
ENGLAND is a land unique in many ways, especially in the 
yariety of its scenery, and contrasts favourably with most 
European countries in this respect. No doubt there are 
beautiful spots in France, but one may travel for miles and 
see nothing on the way but straight roads and flat treeless 
landscapes, whereas in England we have continual change,— 
plains, rivers, hedges, parks, and even mountains in some 
counties. How different Dartmoor is from every other 
scene, even on merely passing through it; and if one loiters 
on the way, what numerous objects of interest it presents in 
antiquities, geology, and natural history! We have only 
one fault to find with this book; it is an old book brought 
up to the present date, but it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between what is old and what is new. It is 
true that at the beginning of one chapter we are told, “ This 
chapter must be read with caution; see the two concluding 
paragraphs.” In all other respects it is very satisfactory; 
the print, paper, illustrations, and maps are excellent, and 
the information is full, and no doubt accurate. 

Dartmoor is much larger than many may think, for it ex- 
tends twenty-two miles from north to south, and twenty 
miles from east to west. It is a small county in itself, 
though it is within one parish—Lydford. If there were only 
one church, we should pity the clergyman, who would have 
to minister to so many and far outlying districts, though we 
might envy him for the interest he would find all around 
him on his walks or rides, if he were an antiquarian or a 
naturalist or a disciple of Isaac Walton, and does not think it 
unchristian to slaughter the fish and the fowl. Henry III. 
granted the Moor to his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
commonly called King of the Romans; and since 1337 it has 
been permanently annexed to the Duchy of Cornwall. It is 
called “the Forest,” which does not necessarily mean that it 
is covered with trees, though in the time of Cesar that part 
of England was a dense forest. The whole of it rises con- 
spicuously above the surrounding country, which probably 
accounts for its being so cold and so healthy. The bard of 
the Moor, N. T. Carrington, calls it “a belt of hills, mysterious 
and shadowy.” He is chiefly known by his poem “ Dartmoor.” 
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Mrs. Hemans wrote a poem with the same title, and gained 
the prize from the Royal Society of Literature in 1824, for 
which contest Carrington came in too late. Burt describes 
the Moor :—“To a person standing on some lofty point, it 
wears the appearance of an irregular broken waste, which 
may best be compared to the long rolling waves of a tem- 
pestuous ocean, fixed into solidity by some instantaneous and 
powerful impulse.” From it spring numerous streams, 
which show what a rainy district it is, “ Nimborum patria, 
the very fatherland of rains, from a mist to a waterspout.” 
The author of the book likens it to the Garden of Eden in 
Genesis ii. 10, and to the Promised Land in Deut. viii. 7-9, 
and adds in an eloquent passage that the traveller through 
it “wanders in a desert encircled with primeval mountains, 
and beholds Nature piling all around, in fantastic and mimic 
masonry, huge masses of granite, as if to mock the mightiest 
efforts of human art. Vast and gloomy castles appear to 
frown defiance from the beetling crags around. But no 
mortal hand ever laid their adamantine foundations, or reared 
their dizzy towers,” &c, And Carrington sings :— 
“From thy sides 

Devonia’s rivers flow; a thousand brooks 

Roll o’er thy rugged slopes; ’tis but to cheer 

Yon Austral meads unrivalled, fair, as aught 

That bards have sung, or fancy has conceived, 

*Mid all her rich imaginings.” 

In the first edition of the book, the author indulged in 
theories about the original inhabitants, which have been 
exploded by later authorities. It was seriously supposed that 
voyagers from Armenia came, settled down, and gave the 
name of their own old country to their new one, and that in 
the River Erme (Arme) and in Ermington, on its banks, its 
remembrance is still kept up; and, further, that the religion 
of these Orientals, as described in 2 Kings xxiii. 5, was like 
that of the Druids, their successors. “ But the most re- 
markable point of similarity is the belief in the transmigration 
of souls which the Druids held in common with the Gymnoso- 
phists of ancient India. Taliessin, the Welsh bard, affirms 
that he has experienced in his own person the changes of the 
metempsychosis,—‘ I have died, I have revived; a second time 
was I formed,—lI have been a blue-salmon, &c. ; returning tomy 
former state, I am now Taliessin.’” Mr. Rowe, the present 
editor, is less Biblical than the author, and more sober than the 
greatest poet of Wales, and supposes, with Latham and German 
and French scholars, upon linguistic and other grounds, that 
“the origin of these very early settlers in Britain must be 
sought for in Mid-Europe and not in the Far East; that 
the Neolithic people reached Britain from the Continent, 
and being a little stronger and more enterprising, and with 
better weapons than those possessed by the people they found 
here, drove before them the Paleolithic men. With their 
stone axes, they made a clearing in the woods in which to 
place their settlements. They brought with them domestic 
animals, sheep, goats, dogs, and pigs.” But he makes, as far 
as we can find, no surmise as to the period of their arrival, or 
as to the origin of the Paleolithic men, but says of the Neolithic 
men, “ They were low in the scale, even of Neolithic people ; 
they had no pottery, no iron, no hand-mills for grinding corn, 
&e.” The Paleolithic people must then have been barbarous 
indeed. 

We have not space to discuss the numerous antiquities— 
Cromlechs, Ristvaens, Tolmens (or Dolmens), Barrows, &c., and 
will merely say a few words about the sacred circles and the 
Logan-stones, which may most interest a tourist. The former, 
for the erection of which the granite tors furnished materials, 
are sublime in their very simplicity and vastness. It used tobe 
supposed they were Draconian temples, in which serpent 
worship was practised, and perhaps solar worship; but all 
that can be now said is that they were connected with burial 
worship and sacrifice. The Logan-stones—of which Pliny 
says, “ Lay one finger on it, and it will stir; but thrust at it 
with your whole body and it will not move”—may have been 
thus left after a flood, when the earth was washed away. 
The rock basins found on many of them were probably 
caused by atmospheric action, aided by the spheroidal 
structure of the granite. 

After the very long “ perambulation” of the Moor in one 
hundred and fifty pages—a valuable guide to the tourist— 
follow chapters on Geology, Agriculture, Mineralogy, and 
Mining in Copper, Tin, and Lead. “ The Prisons ” come next. 





After the battle of Trafalgar, on account of the number of 
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prisoners, a prison was built for them by the French prisoners 
themselves. It could contain nine thousand, and as many as 
seven thousand have been confined there, guarded by five 
hundred troops. At first the French, especially the profligate 
members, suffered from the intense cold, 33° to 35° below 
freezing-point, but they soon became acclimatised. In 1846 
Prince Albert visited the Duchy estates and advised it to be 
turned into a convict prison, to which now are sent, among 
others, those who are suffering from chest complaints, for 
which the climate is suitable, on account of the Moor’s alti- 
tude above the sea. 

We read with much regret that “of late years the solitude 
of our grand old Moor has been encroached upon. The rail- 
way runs nearly to the heart of the Moor itself. Some 
of the tourists ruthlessly destroy the antiquities,” and 
they have almost annihilated the rarer ferns. A list of the 
plants, ferns, fungi, Xc., takes up forty-five pages; of the 
tors, hills, rocks, &c., fifteen pages. The chapter on Folk- 
lore is very interesting, and might well have been longer, 
had a collection been made of the superstitions and ob- 
servances which might be found there. Thor and Woden 
may be traced back, and their legends are still believed 
in, notwithstanding mission chapels and Board-schools; a 
few stories are told to show that the black fire-breathing 
hound of Odin, the Evil One, pixies, and various kinds of 
spirits, have not quite given up their visits to the inhabi- 
tants. Some scarce animals and birds still linger on here, 
—the badger is less scarce than in other parts of England; 
the ring-ousel still clings to the locality, as does the white- 
tailed eagle, and perhaps the golden eagle. 

The visitor, to enjoy the Moor thoroughly, should read 
this large book on a small subject before starting, and the 
copious index will help him, when there, to find readily what 
he wants. The best authorities have been consulted, and 
a list is given in ten pages of books on the subject. 





A NEW AFRICAN PROVINCE.* 

ImpPERIAL Britain, like Imperial Rome, has good reason to 
reflect on the truth of the words—Ab Africdé semper novi 
aliquid, for her attention is perpetually engaged upon one 
province or another of that continent ; still, it is to be hoped 
that this attempt to enlist her interest in a province which 
has hitherto been somewhat neglected will not prove un- 
successful. Mr. Robinson states the case of Hausaland, the 
country lying behind the River Niger, and more or less under 
the control of the Royal Niger Company, very modestly, and 
is yet more modest in the recital of his own connection with 
it; but it is impossible not to recognise the importance of 
our interests there or to deny a tribute of admiration to the 
traveller who has tried to bring them home to us. It is to be 
feared that he is quite right in his surmise that the general 
public is profoundly ignorant of the Hausa States, and of the 
immense region, reaching from the mouths of the Niger to 
Lake Chad and comprising something like half-a-million 
square miles, which is practically under the jurisdiction of the 
Royal Niger Company, but his book and the work of the 
Hausa Association should do much to dispel that ignorance 
and quicken our interest in a country and people which may 
some day play a prominent part in British African history. 
To say that Hausaland is a British province is, perhaps, 
somewhat incorrect. It is a congeries of little native States, 
including the Sultanates of Sokoto and Bornu, with whom 
treaties have been made. Nor, owing tothe climate, is it in the 
least probable that the district could ever be settled by 
Englishmen or become an English colony; but it is one that 
deserves our earnest attention not only as a field for our 
commerce, but also as being the centre of one of the worst 
forms of the slave-trade which we are pledged to suppress. 

It would be weil to say a word here as to the meaning of 
the Hausa Association. The association was formed three or 
four years ago to carry on the work of Mr. J. A. Robinson, 
a brother of our author’s, who in 1891 died, while in the 
employment of the Church Missionary Society, at Lokaja, on 
the River Niger. Mr. J. A. Robinson was one of the first 
Englishmen to realise the importance of studying the Hausa 
language—a language which may be described as the lingua 
franca of the Soudan, and is spoken by some fifteen 
millions of people—and it was with the idea of promoting this 
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study and the interests of the Hausa natives that an asso. 
ciation was set on foot by English people who had vations 
interests in African exploration. It was under their auspices 
that Mr. Robinson’s brother, the author of this book, was sent 
to study the Hausa language, first at Tripoli, where exten. 
sive Hausa colonies exist, and then at Kano, the centre and 
capital, so to speak, of the Hausa States; and the present 
volume combines the record of his journey to and from Kano 
and an account of his experiences of Hausa life. The author 
seems to have been most fortunate in the companionship of 
the two Englishmen who shared in his enterprise, and, like all 
other African explorers, most unfortunate with his native gor. 
vants. That, however, is no new feature of African travel, and 
it is without surprise that we find that “Troubles with Qay. 
riers” enjoys far more references than any other single item 
in the index. As matters now stand, the only way of travelling 
with any degree of comfort in the Soudan would be the 
employment of one’s own slaves; a method, it need hardly 
be said, altogether impossible for Englishmen, Failing 
that, however, and the construction of the railway which 
the author earnestly advocates, there is no other resourge 
than to exercise an infinite patience and to be content 
with a very slow progress. Of patience and forbearance 
the author seems to have had a plentiful store, though both 
were often sorely tried. He was evidently helped a good deal 
by a saving sense of humour, which enabled him to see the 
comic as well as the grim side of his discomforts and delays, 
Some of the tales which he relates of the African potentates 
who pillaged his goods, and the carriers who deserted on every 
possible occasion, are extremely amusing in print, though it 
is probable that amusement was by no means the uppermost 
sentiment at the time of experience. It is pleasant to learn 
that he sometimes succeeded in outwitting the wily native and 
beating him with his own weapons. One story to this effec 
is too good to be lost. On the arrival of the party at Kano 
a present was sent them from the King, comprising, amongst 
other things, a hundred thousand cowries, the currency of the 
country, in five bags of twenty thousand each. It was the 
custom to present the bearer of them with ten thousand 
cowries for himself; but the author, noticing that one bag was 
under weight, suspected that the bearer had already helped 
himself, probably to the amount of some two thousand :— 

“T asked him if he was certain that this particular bag con- 
tained its proper amount. On receiving his assurance to this 
effect, I told him to sit down and count from this bag the ten thou- 
sand cowries, which, according to native custom, I owed him. He 
did so with great alacrity, thinking, no doubt, that the white man 
was sadly lacking in sagacity to allow a creditor to count his own 
money unchecked. I noticed that he took full advantage of his 
privilege, and, so far as I could judge, the sum which he counted 
exceeded by at least two thousand cowries that to which he was 
entitled. His task completed, I asked him again if he was sure 
that the bag as delivered by him had originally contained twenty 
thousand cowries. On his replying in the affirmative, I suggested 
to him that, this being so, the amount which remained over must 
also be ten thousand. On his assuring me that my calculation 
was correct, I told him to leave with me the ten thousand which he 
had just counted and take the rest as his due. He departed witha 
look of chagrin on his face which it was piteous to see, but doubt- 
less with his opinicn as to the intelligence of the white man very 
considerably improved.” 

On another occasion the same ready wit saved the author's 
dinner ; though, in this case, the honest credulity was rather 
on the side of the native. The latter had asked for medicine, 
sending a fee in the shape of a fat fowl in advance. The 
party were very hungry, and the fee was already in the pot, 
when they sent to learn the nature of the disease to which 
they were required to minister :— 

“ Dr. Tonkin returned to inform me that the man’s favourite 
wife had recently run away, and he wanted me to give him some 
medicine, which, if drunk by himself, would cause her to run 
back to him. As we were extremely desirous of retaining the 
dinner that had so opportunely arrived, Dr. Tonkin, on my 
suggestion, informed the man that, though we were sorry to be 
unable to provide the precise medicine he had asked for, we 
would, if he wished, give him some medicine that would make 
him stronger to run after his wife, which would in the end come 
to the same thing. Fortunately for us, or rather for the prospects 
of our dinner, the man agreed to accept this proposal, and we 
gave him the medicine which we thought most suitable for such 
a purpose.” 

In spite, however, of much superstition on the subject, the 
author discovered that the Hausas themselves possessed a 
knowledge of medicines which was not altogether to be 
despised. Indeed, his account of their commercial and other 
relations fairly bears out his contention that the Hausas are 
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superior, intellectually as well as physically, to all other races 
of Equatorial Africa. Kano itself is a city of no little 
importance, not only on account of its size—the author roughly 
estimates the population at one hundred thousand—but also 
on account of its native industries and the production of 
wares Which find their way into almost every market in 
Africa. Notable amongst these are the cloths, woven from 
native cotton and dyed in Kano, which clothe more than half 
the population of the Central Soudan, and the Kano shoes 
and sandals, which can be bought even upon the north coast of 
Africa. Another well-known article of export is the kola-nut, 
a drug of universal use throughout Central Africa, though 
it is only lately that a recognition of its properties has 
introduced it into Europe. Two great difficulties, how- 
ever, stand in the way of trade—want of means of trans- 

rt and want of a currency—and this brings us to a 

int upon which the author lays special stress,—the 
disastrous and suicidal character of the slave-trade through- 
out the Hausa States. Not only are the slaves almost the 
gole means of transport, but they are also, after a fashion, 
the chief currency of the country, bearing, one might say, the 
game relation to cowries as gold to an infinitesimal copper 
coinage. Nearly all the tribute payable to the Sultan of 
Sokoto, for example, is paid in slaves. Now, a small chief, 
who is responsible for a certain amount of tribute, not un- 
naturally takes the easiest method of providing it; he simply 
raids his own villages, and by burning and pillaging in addi- 
tion leaves hundreds of miles of his own territory a desolate 
waste. It seems to have been the author’s misfortune on 
more than one occasion to follow in the track of a native 
King who, to use the native expression, was “ waging war” 
through his own dominions, and to note the appalling devasta- 
tion of life and property which this process involved. As 
the author says, we have assumed the moral responsibility 
of the well-being of this country, and we cannot afford to 
shut our eyes to the terrible state of things which at present 
exists in the interior. The remedies which he suggests are 
not impracticable, we think, and are such, moreover, as would 
some day amply repay us for our interference. 

The immediate object of Mr. Robinson’s mission seems to 
have been successfully fulfilled. The only existing dictionary 
of Hausa words, that of Dr. Schén, was carefully revised by 
him during his stay at Kano, and augmented by at least 
three thousand more words; he also collected materials for 
the formation of a Hausa grammar, a certain number of 
Hausa manuscripts, written in Arabic characters, and a 
translation into Hausa of two of the Gospels. From a strictly 
scientific point of view, his journey does not yield very 
much information; nor is a naturalist likely to derive much 
knowledge from the chapter devoted to the fauna and flora 
of the regions through which he passed. Nor, one must con- 
fess, is the author very skilful in the matter of description ; 
for the reader is left with a very scanty idea of the outward 
appearance of the Hausas and their surroundings. Neverthe- 
less, his book is one to be warmly commended, not only on 
account of the interest and value of the ethnical study it con- 
tains, but also for the pleasant and entertaining style in which 
itis written. It is provided with numerous illustrations, both 
photographs and original sketches, and with a very complete 
map. 





THE BIBLE AND EARLY HISTORY.* 
THESE two volumes mark an addition of strength to the 
reaction against the speculations of the destructive school of 
Biblical critics. We are again going through an experience 
which resembles in a certain degree what occurred a genera- 
tion ago in the discussion of early Roman history. We were 
told that the first four centuries were a region of legend and 
myth, that the kingly period in particular was absolutely a 
figment of later days. The length of the seven reigns was 
singled out as a proof positive of the fabulous character of the 
story. Then it was found out that these broad assertions were 
a little rash—that, as to the Kings in particular, the two 
hundred and forty-three years was not at all impossible, 
that seven successive reigns had exceeded that aggregate, and 
that, of all places in the world,in Ashantee. We have not got 
to accepting the first decade of Livy as history, but there is 
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little doubt that there is a good deal of history init. Of 
course the literalists, with their ultimatum of “ not a foot of 
our soil, not a stone of our fortresses,” will find themselves 
worsted; Professor Sayce does not attempt to deny the 
existence of discrepancies and errors in the Hebrew records; 
but the general tendency is towards the rehabilitation of these 
documents. Not long ago we reviewed in these columns a 
volume which was all the more noteworthy on account of the 
nationality of the author, in which the writer, himself a Jew, 
relegated Abraham to the region of myth. Now thereis little 
in the story of Abraham that is not quite natural and credible. 
His figure is hardly heroic, if by the hero we mean the demi- 
god. The general effect of what Professor Sayce tells us about 
him, or rather about the circumstances of his life, tends to 
strengthen this impression. His journey from “Ur of 
the Chaldees” into Canaan was not the extraordinary 
enterprise which we are accustomed to consider it. 
Babylonian influence had touched the country, and when 
Abraham reached it he found himself in the midst of 
surroundings with which he was already familiar. This, 
after all, is nothing more than might be inferred from the 
story of the war in the Jordan valley. On this story and on 
the personages who figure in it the cuneiform tablets throw 
much light. Chedor-laomer is identified with Kudar-Lagamar, 
“the servant of the god Lagamar,” Arioch with Eri-aku, King 
of Larsa (Ellasar in Genesis). Amraphel and Tidal we must 
be content, it seems, to leave in uncertainty. A still more 
interesting conjecture connects Melchizedek with Ebed-Tob, 
King of Jerusalem. Among the Tel-el-Amarna letters are 
some written by this Prince to Amenophis IV. He describes 
himself as King of Ures-salim, a dignity which he has 
received through the “ Mighty King,” and is a vassal of 
Pharaoh. In his “ Mighty King” Professor Sayce sees the 
“Most High God” of Melchizedek, an opinion which 
he confirms by quoting another letter in which Ebed- 
Tob assures Pharaoh that this same “ Mighty King” 
will overthrow the navies of his enemies. It may be 
only a coincidence, but it is certainly curious that Amen- 
ophis attempted to destroy the national religion of 
Egypt. Could it have been the influence of Ebed-Tob that 
impelled him in this direction? That a vassal of the 
Pharaoh should congratulate the warrior who had over. 
thrown Babylonian princes harmonises exactly with what 
we know of the unceasing antagonism between Egypt and 
the Babylonian or Assyrian Empire, an antagonism of which 
Canaan was after all the battle-field. It cannot be con- 
cealed, however, that there is a chronological difficulty of no 
small gravity. If Arioch of Ellasar is, indeed, Eri-aku of 
Larsa, his date must be put not later than 2350 B.C., when 
he was defeated and dispossessed of his dominions by the 
forces of Babylon, which were then united in a single 
ruler. But this date cannot be made to suit the 
Biblical narrative of Abraham and his descendants. The 
detail in which the family history of Abraham, his son, 
and his grandson is related does not permit us to 
suppose that there may have been generations which 
the historian has omitted to name. It will be seen that 
the Egyptian episode in the Hebrew history, harmonising 
as it does very well with what we know of the course of events 
in Egypt, is separated by an impossible interval of time from 
the date of Abraham, if that is to be identified with the date 
of Arioch. One number which is stated with so much em- 
phasis that it can hardly be neglected without doing serious 
violence to the whole narrative, is the four hundred and 
thirty years of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. This was 
evidently a cardinal point with the writer of Exodus. But 
the end of the four hundred and thirty years falls some- 
where in the thirteenth century B.C.,as the Exodus must have 
happened after the death of Rameses II. and before the 
accession of Rameses III.,—i.e., between 1250 and 1230. 
But what are we to make of the eleven hundred years 
between Abraham and the Exodus, or, to make the dis- 
crepancy still more obvious, of the six hundred and seventy 
years between the victory of Abraham over Arioch and 
the going down of his grandson Jacob into Egypt? The 
Egyptian dates, it should be observed, hang together so 
closely that they can hardly be dislocated. The immigra- 
tion of the Hebrew clan into Egypt when the long supremacy 
of the Hyksos Kings was drawing to a close, but had not yet 
been shaken, suits the story very well, The monaych who makes 
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Joseph his Grand Vizier is a regular Pharaoh; and such the 
Hyksos Kings had become after centuries of rule. But he 
has no aversion to immigrants from Asia, for his own predeces- 
sors had been such. Then comes the revolution. The native 
Egyptian race reasserts itself ; the Hyksos are expelled, and 
the immigrants whom they had favoured suffer the conse- 
quences of the change. Professor Sayce quotes an interesting 
parallel from recent Egyptian history :— 

“ By a curious coincidence, the Wadi Tumilat, the old land of 
Goshen, has, in the present century, again been handed over to 
Bedouin and Syrians, and again been the scene of an Exodus. 
Mohammed Ali was anxious to establish the culture of the silk- 
worm in Egypt, and accordingly planted mulberry-trees in the 
Wadi Tumilat, and settled there a large colony of Syrians and 
Bedouin. The Bedouin were induced to remain there, partly by 
the pasturage provided for their flocks, partly by a promise of 
exemption from taxes and military conscription. When Abbas 
Pasha became Khedive, however, the promise was forgotten; 
orders were issued that the free Bedouin of the Wadi Tumilit 
should be treated like the enslaved fellahin, compelled to pay the 
tax-gatherer, and to see their children driven in handcuffs and 
with the courbash to serve in the army. But the orders were 
never carried out. Suddenly, in a single night, without noise or 
warning, the whole Bedouin population deserted their huts, and 
with their flocks and other possessions disappeared into the 
eastern desert. The Pasha lost his slaves, the culture of the silk- 
worm ceased, and when the Freshwater Canal was cut not a 
single mulberry-tree remained.” 

The absence of any record of the sojourn of the Hebrews 
in Egypt on the monuments of that country has long been 
felt to be a defect in the evidence. It cannot be said that it 
has been fully supplied by recent discoveries. But the dis- 
covery of Pithom, i.c., Pi-Tum (the abode of the Setting Sun), 
with its huge buildings of brick, goes certainly some way 
in that direction. The name, the brick-built structures that 
seem intended for magazines’ are, to say the least, a very 
remarkable coincidence with the story that we read in Exodus, 
even if Professor Sayce goes too far when he saw that “ with 
this discovery for the Egyptologist and the archwologist the 
question has been finally settled.” 

We need not follow Professor Sayce when he passes on to 
later periods of Hebrew history, to Solomon and the un- 
named Pharaoh, possibly Psousennes IJ. (of the 21st 
Dynasty), with whom he allied himself, to Rehoboam 
and Shishak, Asa and Zerah (Osorkon II.), Hoshea and So, 
Hezekiah and Tirhakah, and Josiah and Necho. Here we are 
on sufficiently firm ground. To discuss his criticism of 
Herodotus would require a separate article. For his contri- 
bution to Biblical criticism we thank him heartily, though we 
feel that here and there he may have overrated the force of 
his arguments and underrated the opposing difficulties. 





BYROM’S POEMS.* 
Tur Chetham Society must be congratulated on having 
obtained for this edition of Byrom’s Poems (making up the 
annual issue for the years 1894.95) the services of so dis- 
tinguished a scholar as Principal Ward. Byrom himself, si 
mentem mortalia tangunt, must feel that tempered satisfaction 
which Aristotle would have thought possible to the departed 
in such a case. It is true that he never thought it worth his 
while to collect his poems for publication, though he certainly 
had the needful leisure. They appeared for the first time eight 
years after his death; a second edition came out in 1814, and 
the world has waited eighty years without manifest impatience 
for a third. To be quite candid, Byrom was a writer who 
would be satisfactorily represented by a selection. But the idea 
of the Chetham Society publishing a selection is obviously 
preposterous. As it is, a careful and learned editorship 
brings out all the value that they have to the full. If their 
literary quality is not of the finest, they had always, and 
have now more than ever, a claim to be read for “ instruc- 
tion of manners.” Byrom achieved his first and, as it turned 
out, his greatest success, when he was a Cambridge student. 
The Spectator printed, in its issue of October 6th, 1714, his 
‘ Pastoral,” otherwise “Colin and Phebe,” Addison intro- 
ducing it with the remark, “ It has in it something so original 
that I do not much doubt it will divert my readers.” Phebe 
seems to have been Joanna, otherwise “ Jug,” Bentley, second 
daughter of the famous Master, a young lady who was after- 
wards renowned for her conquests,—for which, indeed, in those 
days, a University offered a fine field. Miss “Jug” must 
have begun early, for in 1714 she was but eleven. The 





* The Poems of John Byrom. Edited by Adolphus William Ward. 2 vols. 
(each in two parts). The Chetham Society. 











“Pastoral” is a delightful bit of verse, so fresh is it, 80 
sparkling, so tasteful. In the eighth stanza it reaches a ven 
fection which has seldom been surpassed :— 
“ Rose, what is become of thy delicate Hue ? 
And where is the violet’s beautiful Blue ? 
Does aught of its Sweetness the Blossom beguile ? 
That Meadow, those Daisies, why do they not smile ? 
Ah, rivals! I see what it was that you drest 
And made yourselves fine for,—a Place in her Breast; 
You put on your Colours to pleasure her Eye, ; 
To be pluckt by her Hand, on her Bosom to die.” 
Never surely did dactyls, the most sprightly of metres, trip it 
more gaily! Byrom, it might be remarked, was no stranger 
to Addison. He had already (in the August and September 
of the same year) contributed three papers, two of them on 
Dreams, and one a satirical piece on certain foibles of man. 
kind. The Spectator itself expired four months afterwards, the 
noblest victim of the new stamp-duty. The next piece is three 
years later in date, and is important for the occasion which 
suggested it. Byrom wrote it on his way to Montpellier, where 
he went to study medicine, after paying his respects to the 
Pretender at Avignon. (He was always a Jacobite, though 
of the Opportunist school.) It is a free translation of the 
Acs r00 ate %.7.A. 
«If a man do but keep himself sober and stout, 
The world as he’d have it must needs turn about.” 
In Tunbridgiale (between August, 1723, and April, 1725), we 
seem to have a reminiscence of the Spectator, but the verses 
far excel in taste and propriety the somewhat boisterous 
humour of the letters about Tunbridge Wells. To abont 
the same period belongs the famous epigram, too well known 
to need quotation, on “ Tweedledum and Tweedledee ” (Handel 
and Bononcini), and “A Letter to R. L., Esq.,” in which he 
commemorates, among other things, the execution of Jonathan 
Wild :— 
“Good law! how the Houses were crowded with mobs, 
That lookt like LeviarHan’s picture in Hoppzss, 
From the very ground floor to the Top of the Leads, 
While JonaTuHan passed through a Holborn of Heads,” 
Fielding, who wrote many years after, speaks, possibly with 
irony, of “admiring crowds.” In Byrom we have,— 
“The Mob all along, as he pass’d ’em, huzzaing.” 


It is difficult to show sympathy with a man who is going to 
be hanged, but one would hardly “‘huzza.” And Byrom tells 
us in a letter that “the mob pelted him at the very gallows,” 
It may be noted that he watched the scene from “ Dick’s,” a 
coffee-house in Fleet Street, a place not unknown to some of 
our readers, but now, alas! not a little changed. Next we 
have the description of a fight (with the quarter-staff) between 
two professionals, and further on, the story of how the coach 
in which Byrom was travelling was stopped by a highwayman 
in Epping Forest :— 
«A dreary landscape, bushy and forlorn, 
Where Rogues start up like Mushrooms in a Morn.” 
The poet does not appreciate the scenery. He complains that 
there was nothing to be seen but “thickets within thickets.” 
His own loss was an “ounce of silver.” Byrom, as has been 
said, was a Jacobite, aud at one time disposed to action. Time 
modified his views, and he did not refuse the oath of allegiance. 
Still, his sympathies were with the party, and he showed them 
with his pen. He made no secret of preferring Lord Bual- 
merino, who held to his political creed to the last, to Lord 
Kilmarnock, who confessed the crime of rebellion :— 
“The Orner, firm and steady in the Cause 
Of injured Monarchs and of ancient Laws, 
By Change of Conduct never Stained his Fame,— 
Child, Youth, and Man, his Principles the same. 
How greatly generous his last Adieu, 
That from his Friend one more confession drew! 
He clears his Prince’s Honour and his own, 
And only Sorrows not to die alone.” 
In an “Epistle to a Friend,” he attacks, with not a little 
fierceness, a Manchester clergyman who had preached on 
“False Claims to Martyrdom.” The following lines are a 
good specimen of his manner when “ facit indignatio versus.” 
After a reference to the Sermon on the Mount, he goes on:— 
‘©O Divine Sermon! little understood, 
If they who preach thee, not content with Blood, 
Justly, perhaps, perhaps [unjustly] shed, 
(Do Thou determine, Judge of Quick and Dead !) 
By this devoted Earth’s all-transient Scene 
Measure the glories of Eternal Reign ; 
Adjust its Martyr’d Ranks, and seem to fear 
Lest Heav’n should err,—and Jacobites be there.” 
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The word “ unjustly” is represented by asterisks. It might 
have imperilled the writer. 

But it was only by urgent causes that Byrom's temper could 
be so roused. Its ordinary mood was expressed by the verses 
that follow :— 

“ For Chance or Change, of Peace or Pain, 
For Fortune’s Favour, or her Frown, 
For Lack or Glut, for Loss or Gain, 
J never dodge, nor up nor down; 
But swing what Way the Ship shall swim, 
Or tack about, with equal Trim. 


I suit not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the Turn of every Tide ; 
If simple Sense will not succeed, 
I make no Bustling but abide: 


For shining Wealth, or scaring Woe, 


I force no Friend, I fear no Foe.” 

The two parts of the second volume are devoted to Byrom’s 
sacred verse. It must be confessed that in this kind of 
writing he does not shine. His Christmas hymn, “ Christians, 
awake! salute the happy morn,” has indeed found its way into 
the most popular of Anglican collections. Some of the lines 
little suited for singing, if not prosaic, have been omitted, 
but the hymn remains substantially unaltered, and if not one 
of the best, is not among the worst of the collection. ‘‘ From 
His poor Manger to His bitter Cross,” is, perhaps, the best 
line in it. Many of the other pieces have an interest of their 
own, but it is scarcely of a literary kind. Byrom was an 
earnest and devout believer, and it would be worth while to 
compare his ways of thinking with those of John Wesley, who 
was a slightly younger contemporary. On one notable point 
they agreed. Both held “enthusiasm” in abhorrence. It is 
not the least happy augury of better things, that the present 
generation employs the word, as the editor remarks, “if not 
always in a complimentary, at least rarely in an unkindly 
way.” 

_- was something of a classical scholar, but his 
acquirements in this direction were not extensive. He 
proposes cantum for centur, in “Sume Maecenas, cyathos 
amici Sospitis centum,” apparently ignorant that the cyathus 
was not a “cup,” as he renders it, but a ladle, and that even 
if taken literally, with twelve cyathi to the pint, the quantity 
is not impossible. But centum, of course, is a round number. 
(Byrom puts a colon at Sospitis, leaving cyathos unqualified.) 
Aidificiis for Divitiis n— 

“ Exstinctis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres ” 
is quite intolerable; but hircis (spelt hyrcis) for wrsis in— 
“Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis ” 
is the worst of al!. “Were goats beasts of prey?” appositely 
asks the editor. Byrom, however, was not unequal to a happy 
effort in Latin verse, as the following proves :— 
“© Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor ’—Haec mihi, 
Calve, 
Est ubi de Sacris quaestio, vociferas. 


Cum fueris tute ipse hominum timidissimus, unde est, 
Improbe, quod dubites ansit ubique Deus ?” 
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Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. A new edition. With Notes and Intro- 
duction by Arthur Waugh. In6 vols. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets. With an Introduction by John 
Hepburn Millar. 3vols. ‘“ English Classics.” (Methuen.)—We 
are always glad to welcome new editions of a great English classic, 
and Johnson’s “Lives,” despite of their perversities, is one of 
the books which no growth of poetical criticism and no changes 
of taste can ever make obsolete. In reading them we not only 
have Johnson’s best as an author, but we learn much about him 
which even Boswell’s pages fail to supply. Mistakes critical and 
biographical are by no means infrequent, but the essential 
sincerity and truthfulness of the book are beyond all praise. Mr, 
Waugh’s introduction is written with intelligence and discrimina- 
tion He does not say too much, and what he says does not 
provoke criticism, unless it be to observe that a large portion of 
it is obvious and has been said before. The notes are useful and 
concise, but we have found nothing of importance either in 
explanatory notes or criticism likely to make this edition of more 
service than the edition in Bohn’s “Standard Library,” issued with 
an introduction by Professor Hales about six years ago. In both 





the endeavour has been made to secure a pure text by printing 


from the edition of 1783, revised by Johnson himself; in both, as 
it seems to us, care has been taken not to give more footnotes 
than the correction of obvious misstatements demands; and 
in both the editors have been sufficiently wise and modest 
to leave the author’s criticisms alone. In the case of Mr. 
Waugh’s edition, however, it is necessary to add that our judg- 
ment is based upon a single volume. The handsome library 
edition of the “ Lives” published by Messrs. Methuen appears 
without notes, and also without an index,—a serious omission in 
a work that covers so large a period of literary history. In the 
introduction Mr. Millar’s attempt to adjust Johnson’s position ag 
a poetical critic is more laboured than happy. He has no new 
light to throw upon his subject, although the effort is made to 
treat it in an original way. Mr. Millar’s hearty and reasonable 
praise of the book will gratify its admirers, and they will not 
quarrel with him for praising what is sound and virile in its 
author’s style. But what is to be said of the following foolish 
and uncalled for comparison ?—“Take Addison’s Westminster 
Abbey paper, and set it for a moment beside any expression by 
Johnson of a similar train of thought. How thin, how savourless, 
how unsatisfying, how commonplace, seem the speculations of the 
€arlier writer! How robust, how manly, how imposing those of 
the latter! No; Addison for patches, for hoops, for the fashions, 
for the Spectator’s Club; but Johnson for serious criticism of 
literature, of morals, and of life.’ Our readers who recall and 
accept Johnson’s fine estimate of Addison as a writer will not, it 
may be feared, form in this instance a very charitable opinion of 
Mr. Millar's judgment. 


Old Maids and New. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. (Cassell and 
Co.)—There is a good deal of unforced cleverness, unnecessarily 
long drawn out, however, in this story. There is in it plenty of 
modern art, and of living abroad more or less upon the pension 
system. The close of the story, in which one of the maids of the 
story abandons spinsterdom, is rather tame,—“‘ You are engaged to 
Mr. Hendon, I suppose ?’—‘ Yes, Mr. Hendon, I call him Hugh. 
His second name. I like the name Hugh. The exquisite long 
vowel pleases me—Hugh! Hugh.’ She lifted her voice and 
repeated the name, making much of the exquisite long vowel, 
and experiencing, it was evident, a keen artistic pleasure.” It is 
rather difficult to believe all this, even of a girl whose artistic 
sense is so exquisitely cultivated that she “says ‘ Burne-Jones!’ 
as if the very music of this name had gone intg her being.” But 
although the art and the music and the travelling and the match- 
making in Old Maids and New are a trifle tiresome, the story is 
an honest effort to represent a kind of life—a “ full,” if also rather 
fussy, life—which has not yet had perfect justice done to it in 
English fiction. It is only fair to say also that if the Ellen 
who marries Hugh is somewhat of a caricature, the two genuine 
old maids, Miss Onora and Miss Mariabella, are good portraits. 


Book-Verse: an Anthology of Poems of Books and Bookmen from the 
Earliest Times to Recent Years. Hdited by W. Roberts. (Elliot 
Stock.)—If an anthology of this kind be called for, it could not 
have had a more competent editor than the author of “ The Book- 
hunter in London.” The little volume is as complete, or nearly 
so, as such a book can be made, and we, at all events, are unable to 
point out many striking omissions. There are a few, and among 
them is the passage by Daniel beginning— 

**O blessed letters that combine in one 

All ages past and make one live with all,”— 
which is perhaps as noble a defence of book-knowledge as any in 
the language. And whilea short quotation is given from “ Aurora 
Leigh,” Mr. Roberts has overlooked one or two far finer and 
more significant passages in the first book of that poem. The 
whole of Crabbe’s “ Library” is transcribed, with the remark that it 
needs much temerity to do so, since that poet is now so little read. 
The editor then refers to Fitzgerald’s regret at the neglect into 
which he has fallen, and mentions the high opinion formed of him 
by Byron. He might have added that Crabbe was one of Scott’s 
especial favourites, that Charles Fox asked to have his poems 
read to him in his dying hours, and that in recent days Lord 
Tennyson, Cardinal Newman, and Mr. Swinburne have expressed 
their high estimate of his genius. “The Library,” it is needless 
to say, though serviceable for this anthology, is far from giving 
an adequate illustration of the author’s powers. Mr. Roberts 
appears to have searched the magazines for materials. Among 
the pieces selected are some lines in Blackwood by B. Simmons, 
the Irish poet, written “in a volume of Westall’s Milton.” It 
would have been better, however, to have copied them from the 
volume of Simmons’s poems published two years later, where 
they appear under another title, and in an enlarged and better 
form. 


This Age of Ours. By Charles Hermann Leibbrand, Ph.D. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—The author of this curious 
book has evidently got through a great deal of reading, and not a 
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little thinking. But it is also evident that he has not altogether 
digested the one and has not yet learned quite to control the 
other. The second title which he has given to his volume, “'The 
Book of Problems,” explains its character very fairly as well asits 
purpose. It deals with “ Anarchism,” “The Jewish Question,” 
“The People’s Banks,” “Eight Hours a Day,” “The House of 
Lords,” the various difficulties conjured up by the words Russia, 
France, Italy, Egypt, and the United States. A special section 
is devoted to Socialism. The author’s tone in regard to this 
last important subject which he terms the “new creed,” may 
be gathered from one or two sentences such as “The 
religion of Socialism is Atheistic Humanism. It replaces 
moral progress by material progress. It denounced that very 
faith which inspires the conduct of those Sisters of Charity 
as having heen and being the religion of serfage, for, according 
to Belfort Bax, ‘Catholic Christianity has been the religion of 
serfage...... The advocates of the ‘New Creed’ and the so- 
called Christian Socialists are...... pressing a race of giants 
—the Caucasian race—down to the level of the Maoris, so that the 
white men may disappear before the Mongol races in the final 
struggle for racial existence.” It would be impossible to go over 
all the subjects of which Mr. Leibbrand treats, much less to in- 
dicate his opinions upon them at length. It must suffice to say 
that while he does not conceal his views or mince his words, he 
is by no means irresponsive to the appeal Audi alteram partem, 
and puts different views with an evident desire to be impartial. 
This is, in fact, a very useful manual of the great questions of the 
day, and none the less pleasing or satisfactory because it is more 
impassioned than the colourless volumes which are identified with 
the name of Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Insect Life: a Short Account of the Classification and Habits of 
Insects. By Fred W. Theobald, M.A., F.E.S. With numerous 
illustrations. (Methuen and Co.)—The little book before us is 
intended, as the author tells us in his preface, to give “a con- 
densed account of the more important characteristics of insects, 
dealing with their economic importance at the same time.” The 
second object has been fairly well attained, a good deal of infor- 
mation being given with respect to injurious insects, and the best 
means of coping with their ravages. But to popularise scientific 
work is very difficult, and requires much experience and judg- 
ment. This is especially noticeable in the definitions of the 
orders of insects, the characters given being often ambiguous, as 
where the elytra of Coleoptera are said to “fold over” the wings, 
the true character being that they usually meet in a straight 
suture down the middle of the back; or where the wings of the 
Neuroptera are said to be “nearly equal in size,” a character 
wholly inapplicable to many large sections, such as the Epheme- 
ride. Unusual terms, too, are introduced; thus, the animal 
kingdom is said to be divided into two “sub-kingdoms,” the 
Vertebrata and Invertebrata; and the clypeus of insects is called 
the “nose.” Nevertheless, we think that Mr. Theobald’s book 
will be found useful to beginners, if used in conjunction with 
other books, which may serve to check its often incomplete, and 
occasionally, we fear, erroneous, information. 


The Story of an Old Oak-Tree told by Himself. By C. Thorpe 
Fancourt. (Elliot Stock.)—The titie of this little book led us to 
expect a book of popular natural history; but it is hardly this. 
It is a story of a little boy sent home from India to the care of 
two old aunts. The oak-tree, which grew on the lawn, had been 
a great friend of his father’s; and the tree gives him a kindly 
welcome, and introduces him to the flowers, squirrels, rooks, and 
other inhabitants of the garden, not excepting the Moon and the 
Breeze. The oak’s stories relate rather to them than to himself, 
and he relates many legends about the names and qualities of the 
birds and flowers, most of them dating back to the Creation, and 
others from the time of the Crucifixion, or of later date still, as, 
for instance, Sir John Maundeville’s story of the origin of the 
rose. One story, however, related by the oak as a fact, that of 
the origin of the Barnacle goose seems rather out of place in the 
book, which, on the whole, is a pleasing little story, though it is 
hardly disparaging to say that it cannot stand comparison with 
the best known of all the stories of its class—* The Story Without 
an End.” 


A Comedy of Honour. By Nora Vynne. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—The heroine in A Comedy of Honour steals her friend Nellie’s 
lover—one Sarney—unconsciously, and thereupon suffers agonies 
of remorse, nor does she hesitate to tell her lover (and her own 
fiancé too) what she thinks of herself and him. Sarney 
unwillingly bows to her decision, hastens on his marriage, and 
prepares for unhappiness, but both coming to the sensible 
conclusion that they cannot give each other up, they go to 
acquaint Nellie, whom they find has suddenly married the other 
man Fayne. Some of the situations are good, nor are the various 
arguments wanting in force and sense, but the conclusion is a 
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little farcical. Lois Brazil’s high sense of honour and remorsg 
are well-expressed, and her lover, of a calmer nature but equally 
high principle, makes a good foil. Neither of them seem to ug 
grateful enough for Fayne’s presence of mind in marrying Nellie, 
But no one expects sense in these stories, and this particular ong 
turns on a question of honour that no two people would answer 
alike. 

The Were Wolf. By Clemence Housman. (John Lane,)—Th, 
Were Wolf is reprinted from Atalanta, and is a picturesque ang 
striking attempt to give reality and Colour to the gruesome tradi. 
tion of the “were wolf.” The contrasted characters of the two 
brothers, the suspicions of Christian, and the pursuit of the wolf 
and the tragic conclusion, are worked up into a weird narrative, 
and one that will furnish half-an-hour’s good reading. There ary 
six illustrations by Laurence Housman. 

Silent Gods and Sun-Steeped Lands. By R. W. Frazer. (T, 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Frazer has embodied in some rather 
grandiloquent writing a few traditions and tales of the religions 
of Southern India. He has fully entered into the secretivenesg 
and intricacy of the Brahmin character and the clinging of the 
tribes to their ancient beliefs. ‘The Tailless Tiger” relates a 
current belief in India, and “The Last Human Sacrifice and the 
Abbé Leroux” is a story of the Khonds and their determination 
not to forego a terrible rite which had long been banished. “The 
Cloud Messenger” is a prose rendering of a celebrated Sanskrit 
poem by Kalidiva. “The Dream of Life” embodies some of thy 
higher aspirations and sentiments of the Brahmin philosophers, 

The People of the Moon. By Tremlett. Carter. Illustrations 
by D’Aguilcourt. (Electrician Publishing Company.) — Mr, 
Carter, reasoning on the bold hypothesis that there may be a 
people living in the interior of the moon, and also on that surface, 
which we never see, has constructed a really striking romance 
with a scientific ring about it that reminds one of Jules Verne’s 
realistic tales. It is decidedly fresh and so far touches on ground 
that nobody else has trod. Perhaps the introduction and bring- 
ing to earth of the strange lunar book, with its wonderful 
romance, is a trifle too fanciful, but much pains has been taken 
with it, and the story of Indra, Prince of Zala, is a highly 
romantic and picturesque story of adventure, and ably assisted 
by the drawings as it is, is likely to fascinate a good many 
readers. 

An Introduction to the Study of Seaweeds. By George Murray 
(Macmillan and Co.)—For a severely technical text-book this 
volume is beautifully illustrated with cuts and a few coloured 
plates. It is one of the excellent series of ‘“ Manuals for 
Students,” and provides a very thorough elementary description 
and analysis of seaweeds. The introduction is particularly good, 
and the style throughout clear, though technical. The author's 
name is, of course, a guarantee of accuracy and command of the 
subject. 

Columbian and Canadian Sketches. By Rudyard Home. (Gill, 
Dublin.)—These sketches of American life have more freshness 
and originality than we generally associate with literature of this 
kind. They will not put a new complexion on the aspects of the 
social life of our cousins, but they are readable, show a ready 
grasp of characteristics peculiar to the States, have some humour, 
and are good-tempered, frank, and honest. At the present time 
they may be read with advantage. They are reprinted from 
the Belfast Irish News. The Canadian sketches are very few in 
number. 

A Knight of the Aiv. By Henry Coxwell. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—We suppose that the idea of a balloon suggests something 
exciting, and we were prepared for thrilling adventures, and, we 
must admit, were disappointed. The plot is rather clumsily put 
together, and the long, involved sentences destroy the flow of the 
narrative. It is a pity, because much of the aeronautic know- 
ledge, which is extremely interesting, is confused by the attempts 
of the author to make the intentions and actions of the various 
characters clear to the reader. The author might have given the 
reins to his fancy more—the public expect it in balloon stories— 
and paid less attention to his characters. 

The Leadin’ Road to Donegal. By “Mac.” (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—These are delightful examples of the Donegal peasant’s 
unconscious humour. The wit and the brogue are admirably 
rendered, and if there is a slight lack of skill in putting the 
materials together, we quite forget this when “ Mac ” has got his 
two characters, or may be more, talking and chaffing each other. 
“The Leadin’ Road” is very good, and so too is “ Dinny 
Monaghan’s Last Keg.” “ Barney Boddy’s Penance” is one 
of the most amusing things we have read for along time. We 
recommend these stories to the lovers of Irish humour. 

The Strange Transformation of Hannah Stubbs. By Florence 
Marryatt. (Hutchinson.)—It would not be possible, we think, 
to find among the very numerous works which the author hag 
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to the world, anything more objectionable than this story. 
ah Stubbs is a simple country girl, naturally a powerful 
« medium,” and becomes, in the course of some séances, 
«obsessed ”—that seems to be the right technical word—by 
the spirit of a certain Leonora. Leonora, it should be said, was 
in life the unfaithful wife of an Italian noble, and killed by him 
when found in the company of her lover. The husband, since 
panished, recalls the spirit to the world, and Hannah Stubbs is 
« obsessed” by this very evil influence, and set going on the 
same path. Is it possible to conceive anything more revolting 
than this story ? When an adulteress is dismissed from the 
world, let her stop away. If “Florence Marryatt” cannot 
write on any other theme, let her not sigh for other worlds 
from which to evoke her objectionable characters. 


given 
Hann 


Lectures on Disendowment. By the Bishop of London and Others. 
(S.P.C.K.)—These six lectures will be found a useful storehouse 
of argument, and also therein fulfilling a not less salutary end— 
a valuable reminder of the duties that the possession of endow- 
ments entails. Mr. Harry Jones writes to good purpose in his 
«Village Disendowment ” when he says, “ As a rule, the villager 
takes ‘ short views,’ and he is influenced more by what the holder 
of the benefice is saying or doing than by the most nnanswerable 
arguments of the learned lecturer who is holding a brief for his 
Church.” 

The Heart of a Mystery. By T. W. Speight. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—The “Mystery” is of a sufficiently familiar kind. A certain 
Mr. Hazeldine is murdered. ‘The secret to be discovered is,—who 
has murdered him? Of course, it is not the person suspected 
and, indeed, pointed out by circumstances. ‘The real culprit has 
to be guessed by the reader, who is assisted or confounded, as the 
case may be, by a variety of more or less interesting personages 
who are grouped round the central fact. The story, though a 
little too long for the matter in hand, is fairly good. 

In the series of “The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll (Hodder and Stoughton), we have two 
volumes, The Book of Deuteronomy, by Andrew Harper, D.D.; 
and The Canticles and Lamentations, by Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 
Professor Harper pronounces strongly against the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy, a conclusion which he views as 
certain a fortiori, if the same is accepted of the four other books. 
He also accepts the existence of the documents known respectively 
as “J. E.” (with its two sections, the Jehovistic and Elohistic) 
and “P.” (Priest Codex). As to date generally, he concludes 
that “the author of Deuteronomy cannot well have written 
before the middle of the Kingly period.” The “Age and 
Authorship” question disposed of, we come to the “Historic 
Setting,’ and then to a detailed discussion of the book in its 
various sections. Among these may be mentioned “The Deca- 
logue” (v. 1-23), “The Ban” (vii.), “ Speakers for God” (xvii 
14-20; xviii. 1-22) ; under the subdivisions of “ King, Priest, and 
Prophet,” “ Moses’ Farewell Speeches ” (iv. 1-40, and xxvii.-xxx.), 

“The Song and Blessing of Moses ” (xxxii.-xxxiii.) Mr. Adeney, 
in treating “ The Song of Solomon,” dismisses entirely the mystical 
interpretation. At the same time he asserts the high moral in- 
tention which may be found in its literal meaning. It is an 
assertion of the dignity of human love. He rejects the interpre- 
tation which sees in it an episode in Solomon’s life, the story of 
how he was recalled from lower things to a really genuine attach- 
ment. Solomon appears, indeed, but he is a foil, so to speak, to 
the true lover, the peasant to whom the Shulamite was betrothed. 
In dealing with “Lamentations” he expresses a disbelief in the 
authorship of Jeremiah. It is only in the Septuagint that this 
authorship is asserted. In the Hebrew text. the poems are 
anonymous. The interpretation of the five elegies of which 
the book is made up presents no particular difficulties, but, of 
course, Mr. Adeney’s commentary may be consulted with advan- 
tage. We see that he strikes a blow for Calvinism,—“ It directed 
the thoughts of its disciples away from self and man and the 
world, for the inspiration of all life and energy.” Very good. F. 
D. Maurice says somewhere that the value of Calvinism lies in 
the assertion that it is not we who have chosen God, but God who 
has chosen us. The difficulty in its system is in Reprobation, a 
dogma which a strict logic inevitably deduces from Election. 

Religious and Civil Government in the United States. By Isaac 
A. Cornelison. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—‘ A State without a 
Church, but not without a Religion,’ is the motto on Mr. 
Cornelison’s title-page which expresses his views. The absolute 
neutrality about which some theorists talk is an impossibility. 
At the same time the line is very difficult to draw. ‘The obser- 
vance of Sunday is a case in point. Such an observance is the 
law of the State, yet theoretically it is difficult to defend. The 
volume has, for the present at least, a theoretical interest only 
for us, but it is worth consideration as an argument on a subject 
of considerable importance, 





Our Four-footed and Feathered Friends. By Albyn Mulloy. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—This book contains an abundance of 
anecdotes, ‘upwards of one hundred and twenty original anec- 
dotes,” of dogs, who, very properly, have the largest section of 
the volume to themselves, though the cats come near them: the 
two have nearly half of the pages. These are followed by a 
chapter on horses, and this again by one on birds, and another on 
“* Miscellaneous Animals.” 

Life's Prescription. By David McLaren Morrison. (E. Arnold.) 
—There is some exaggeration in this book, as there must needs 
be when a moralist uses satire, but there is good sense also. It is 
not true, for instance, that “to be taught to be the companion of 
a future husband is a phase of education which has not yet been 
honoured hy a place in the réle of woman’s training.” Some 
women surely are well-educated. Nor, again, is the description of 
the way in which the sons of a family are educated (pp. 25-8) at 
all just. On the whole, men are better trained for their life 
occupations now than they were fifty years ago. Still, Mr. 
Morrison has something to say that is worth hearing, and it is 
worth while to look for it in his very modest-sized little volume. 

A well-known work that has held its place for many years as 
a text-book of acknowledged excellence, Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, by the late Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., appears 
revised by L. Kellner, Ph.D., with the assistance of Henry 
Bradley, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Kellner, we may 
explain, is “Lecturer on English Philology in the University 
of Vienna.” Mr. Bradley is well known as Dr. Murray’s prin- 
cipal colleague in the great work of the “New English Dic- 
tionary.” ‘The points to which Dr. Kellner’s revision have been 
chiefly directed are to distinguish between sounds and letters, to 
restate “Grimm’s Law,” with the addition of “ Verner’s Law,” 
“Vowel Gradation and Word Formation.” 

Sources of New Testament Greek. By the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy. 
(T. and T. Clark.)—Dr. Kennedy’s argument may be briefly put 
in this way, that the New Testament Greek and that of the 
Septuagint, from which it is largely drawn, is to a great extent 
colloquial. It would be impossible to give this argument in its 
detail, but one interesting part is the lists of words which are 
common to the New Testament and (1) the fragments of Greek 
comedians other than Aristophanes, and (2) Aristophanes. It is 
in the comedians chiefly that the colloquial and the literary parts 
of a language appear in juxtaposition. 

Heathersage. By Charles Edmund Hall. (Horace Cox.)—This 
“Tale of North Derbyshire ” is constructed on lines that must be 
familiar to the most casual reader of novels. There is a long-lost 
son, confidently reported to be dead, but recognised immediately 
by the reader (but not by his own father) in the person of the 
mysterious stranger. There is a stolen cheque, a spendthrift 
son, a forgery, various damsels, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
there are, of course, the various complications of lovers, welcome 
and unwelcome, false accusations, lost wills, and the other 
properties with which novelists dress up their stage. The 
business is fairly well-managed. Sometimes we are inclined to 
pass quickly over a few pages which are obviously not essential 
to the story, but, on the whole, the tale is fairly effective ——The 
Bride’s Experiment. By Charles J. Mansford and John A. Ingle- 
bright. (Bellairs and Co.)—We are now transported to tke 
Antipodes, to Dingo Creek, in Queensland, whither a certain 
Harry Gardiner, part-owner of a large cattle-station near Dingo 
Creek, is about to return with his newly married wife and her 
sister. The place isa very rough one, and the bridegroom is a 
man with a past, which his wife discovers with dismay, and is 
distinctly unwilling to overlook. The tale is certainly well told; 
King, the misogynist partner, is a somewhat bold experiment 
in figure-drawing, but he is effective. All the personages are 
very human, and the general result is good.——Dr. Izard, by 
Anna Katharine Green (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is one of the 
mysterious tales which their author has a special gift for con- 
structing. We must not reveal the plot, and as there is hardly 
any way of criticising the story without doing so, we must be 
content with saying that the book is good of its kind.——My Dear 
Grenadier. By Sybil Beatrice Reid. (J. Macqueen.)—Patricia Gore 
Hatherton tells the story of her home, her friendship, and her 
love with a certain amount of self-consciousness. She begins by 
telling us that she has not good looks; but there is a mental 
reservation; certainly, other people behave as if she had. There 
is some fun and some pathos in the tale, and, anyhow, it is 
wholesome. 

Light from Plant-Life. By H. Girling. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The author of this volume draws out in it a number of instruc- 
tive analogies between the spiritual life and emoticns of man 
and the phenomena of Nature. It is in its waya book of devotion, 
with a special interest which appeals to all who have any faculty 
for observing natural sights, 
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Schoolmaster Sketches. By T. J. Macnamara. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Mr. Macnamara is a satirist, who has a definite object in view. 
He wants to benefit his profession. Hence he pictures the hard- 
ships and injustices which its members endure, painting in strong 
and glaring colours the iniquities of the small School Board, of 
the autocratic manager of the voluntary school. Satire must be 
unjust; it takes extremes and exaggerates them. Still, satire 
has been a recognised weapon of controversy since literature 
began, and we cannot complain of Mr. Macnamara using it. 
Only let the reader remember to take what he is told cum grano. 
We really do not see that all the grievances of Mr. Macnamara’s 
clients are real. “ Sidney Bale was toiling in the tenth year of 
his apprenticeship at a maximum salary of fifty-four and sixpence 
a week.” That is £141 14s. per annum, and Mr. Bale probably 
began at nineteen with £80 or £90. His neighbour, Mr. Gale, the 
curate, after spending £750 on his education, began at twenty- 
three with £120, and at twenty-nine, like Mr. Bale, receives £140, 
“ without the faintest chance of promotion.” As for “ Mrs. Bale 
and the six little Bales,” they are beside the question. 


The Two St. Johns of the New Testament. By James Stalker, 
D.D. (Isbister and Co.)—This volume contains what looks like 
a series of sermons on the character, first, of the Evangelist St. 
John, and, secondly, of the Baptist. Their end is instruction 
and edification. Indeed the author, in reference to the Evangelist, 
expressly puts aside all critical questions. (He takes, we see, 
the view that the Apocalypse was the earliest of the Johannine 
writings.) 

The Structure of Man. By Dr. R. Wiedersheim. Translated by 
H. M. Bernard. Edited, with Notes, by G. B. Howes. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The special object of this work will be indicated by 
the words, “An index to his past history.” It is, in fact, a most 
interesting discussion of what may be generally called survivals 
in the human frame. The most obvious example is that of the 
papillz in the male ; but there are many others with the existence 
of which only the student of anatomy is acquainted. We may 
quote from the “Concluding Remarks” the following :—“ Man 
has gradually lost a great number of advantages once possessed 
by his ancestors, and the question arises whether he has acquired 
any others in exchange for them.” [Among these losses are the 
hairy covering, the better position of the ear, the keener sense of 
smell.] ‘This is certainly the case, and this, indeed, must have 
been so, otherwise the species Homo would have failed in the 
struggle for existence. We have thus a series of exchanges, based 
(if we take only the most important organ into consideration) 
upon the unlimited capacity of development of the human 
brain. This one acquisition, supported by an increased functional 
efficiency of the hand, and by the development of articulate 
speech, has entirely compensated” for the more advantageous 
arrangements that have been lost. Professor Wiedersheim, by 
the way, gives the vegetarians a hard nut to crack. Among 
these “advantageous arrangements” was “a longer intestinal 
tube” better suited for vegetarian diet. Would it be legitimate 
to infer that if man went back to vegetables, he might recover 
his longer “ tube,” hairy covering, more developed ear and nose, 
but lose in brain-power and capability of the hand ? 


Diocesan Histories: Chester. By the Rev. Rupert H. Morris, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—As a diocese Chester has no great antiquity. 
It was constituted in 1541, but insufficiently endowed (out of the 
revenues of the suppressed Abbey of St. Werbergh). At first it 
was in the province of Canterbury, but was transferred to York 
in the following year. Originally, it was of very large extent. 
Two Sees, Ripon and Manchester, have been, wholly or in part, 
made out of it, and another large slice was cut off in 1856 and 
added to the diocese of Carlisle. In three hundred and fifty-five 
years there have been, including Dr. Jayne, the present occupant 
of the See, no less than thirty-three Bishops. Many of these 
were translated, the poverty of the See being one of the causes of 
this change. Every Bishop, from Dr. Keene (1752) down to the 
present occupant, was translated except Dr. Jacobson (1865-84). 
The most eminent of the number was perhaps Pearson, author of 
“The Exposition of the Creed.” Among other prelates of dis. 
tinction may be mentiored Brian Walton, Beilby Porteous, C, J. 
Blomfield, J. B. Sumner, and W. Stubbs, translated to Oxford in 
1888. Dr. Morris, of course, goes back beyond the foundation of 
the See, and has much that is interesting to tell us about the 
early days of Christianity in this part of England, and of the 
history of the Church in Anglo Saxon and medieval times. 

Journal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James, 1752-1828. Edited 
by John Knox Laughton, M.A., with the assistance of James Young 
F. Sulivan. (Naval Records Society.)}—With every feeling of 
sympathy for the work of the Naval Records Society in publishing 
the journals of distinguished sailors and others we cannot but 
point out that this Journal of Admiral James throws little fresh 
light on an eventful epoch in our annals. After carefully reading 





the book we seem to have gained no further insight into the 
story of that fierce war with the revolted North American colo 
ists, backed up by the French on sea and land. It must 
admitted that the portrait which the old Admiral unconscious} 
draws of himself in these pages is a pleasant one of a ane 
gallant, and simple-minded sailor; and there are certain den 
entries in the Journal which seem to bring out more clearly nd 
conditions under which we maintained for so long a henmes 
and deplorable struggle. But everything of any intrinsic valug 7 
the book could easily and profitably have been compressed Hie 
an ordinary magazine article of ten pages. Under the circum 
stances we would urge upon the Council of the Society whether it 
is not unwise to print such records in globo. It would involve 
much greater editorial labour to sift them carefully and to let 
those portions only see the light which are of real value or of 
novel interest; but this is the work really requiring to be done 
if the Naval Records Society is desirous of interesting the public 
in the great story of our naval annals. 


The Story of Australasia, By J.S. Laurie. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
and Co,)—Mr. Laurie has not altogether fulfilled his excellent 
intention of writing a standard popular account of the settlement 
and colonisation of Australia, a task by no means difficult of 
accomplishment with such excellent guides as the Rev. Tenison 
Woods and Mr. G. W. Rusden in advance. Mr. Laurie presents 
us with a series of fairly accurate character-sketches of the early 
governors of New South Wales, from Captain Phillip, the leader 
of that motley company of convicts, sailors, and marines which 
arrived in Botany Bay in 1788, to Sir Richard Bourke, who may 
be said to be the first of the Australian governors of the modern 
type. But in a book of this kind why should a special chapter 
be devoted to the eulogy of Dr. Lang? Wentworth, Richard 
Windeyer, the late Lord Sherbrooke, Sir Henry Parkes, and others 
played an equally important part in converting this strange 
“over-the-sea prison reformatory” into a great and growing 
English commonwealth. Nor should Mr. Laurie, “Inspector of 
Schools,” confuse Dr. Charles Darwin with his grandfather, Dr, 
Erasmus Darwin, who in 1790 wrote the well-known poetical 
forecast of the coming glories of Sydney, which Mr. Laurie 
attributes to the great naturalist. 


The Law’s Lumber-Room. By Francis Watt. (John Lane.)— 
Mr. Watt has made a very curious collection of practices and 
principles which had their origin in needs or belief of the day, 
served, more or less, a useful purpose, became in process of time 
obsolete, and were finally abandoned, seldom without a struggle 
on the part of that most conservative of professions, the Law 
First comes “ Benefit of Clergy ”—in the course of which we get 
the curious story of Ben Jonson. This survived down to 1841, 
when the privilege of a Peer to plead this exemption, that 
whether he could read or no, was abolished. Then comes the 
Peine forte et dure, the strange invention by which a man 
who, being unwilling to subject his property to the chance of 
confiscation, refused to plead. Under this heading comes the 
strange story of Margaret Clitherow, who seems to have been 
about as obstinately bent on martyrdom as woman ever 
was. This curiosity lasted down well into the eighteenth 
century. Then there is a distinctly amusing account of the 
“Custom of the Manor.” “The Law of Deodands,” by which 
the thing that caused death was forfeit, survived till within the 
memory of people who have hardly reached old age. It was 
finally swept away in 1846. These too will remember those 
creatures of the legal imagination, “John Doe and Richard Roe,” 
whose raison d’étre Mr. Watt learnedly explains. A chapter on 
“ Sanctuary ” follows, and finally we have “ Wager of Battle,” a 
process which, by some oversight, lasted till 1819, after bringing 
about the escape of a man who was more than suspected of 
murder. This little volume is full of learning skilfully applied. 

Hedonistic Theories. By John Watson, LL.D. (Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow.)—“ From Aristippus to Spencer” is the range of 
subject which Professor Watson proposes to himself, starting with 
a preliminary discussion on the “Influence of the. Sophists on 
Greek Thought.” Epicurus is the other representative of 
Hedonism in the ancient world; the modern school begins with 
Hobbes and is continued through Locke, Bentham, and Mill down 
to its latest exponent in the person of Herbert Spencer. There 
is this special interest in Hedonism above other philosophical 
theories, that being in essence the most adverse to Christianity 
it best exhibits, in the modifications which it has undergone, the 
influence which Christianity has exercised. Altruism, to put the 
matter shortly, is the outcome of the Gospel, and it is altruism 
which makes the distinction between the old Hedonism and the 
new. 

Reynard the Fox. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Joseph Jacobs. Pictures by W. Frank Calderon. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The original story of Reynard, Mr. Jacobs thinks, was 
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French, and was produced about the middle of the twelfth 
century, though that now existing is Flemish, and is about a 
century later in date. (We presume “eleventh” on page xv. is 
a lapsus calami for “twelfth,” to agree with the “ French parent ” 
who flourished somewhere between 1150and 1170.) These and 
other matters are dealt with in an interesting fashion in the in 
troduction, and, when occasion offers, in the notes. The version 
used is substantially that put forth by “ Felix Summerby,” the 
pseudonym of Mr. Henry Cole. The illustrations are good. 


Scholar’s Mate. By Violet Magee. (Ward and Downey.)— 
There is a good deal of smartness, possibly one might call it 
cleverness, in this book. That is all that we can say in praise of 
it. Miss Magee seems to be stricken with the same poverty of 
imagination—or is it obstinate prepossession ?—that is to be seen 
in a large class of the jfin-de-siécle writers of fiction. The only 
thing that they think it worth while to make the motive of a 
story is adultery, actual or meditated. There is, we presume, a 
public—with an appetite that is as insatiable as it is degraded— 
that consumes such stuff in unlimited quantities ——Timothy’s 
Legacy, by Emily M. H. Clennell (Digby, Long, and Co.), is a 
harmless story of a young man to whom a fortune is bequeathed 
on the condition that he shall marry in the course of the year in 
which the testator may happen to die, and who considers it, 
not unnaturally, to be a hardship, but finds it turn out 
into a blessing.——Mr. Dandelow. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This “story half-told” is in fact a powerful 
little sketch, which has all the look of being drawn from 
life. Mr. Dandelow will keep his promise to his dead wife, will 
have family prayers, and read daily one of the lessons, but he 
cannot say the Lord’s Prayer, for he cannot forgive the man—an 
adopted son—who brought her to the grave. Then we are told 
the story of how these things came about, and excellently done it 
is. The book is of the smallest, but of good quality.——The 
Heretic’s Daughter. By Maud Wyett Wyndham. (''ylston, 
Edwards, and Marsden.)— This is a story of a kind now seldom 
seen. A villainous priest is the chief personage, and we are 
suppesed, as good Protestants, to rejoice in the escape of the 
heroine from his machinations. Here is a curious description of 
the bad priest’s library, when his old teacher has tracked him to 
his hiding-place. “They were all works of Socialism, labour 
topics,and atheism.” Surely the subject of “labour topics” is 
put into unnecessarily bad company. 


BrsiicaL Works, &c.—A number of books dealing with Biblical 
history and criticism may be mentioned together with more 
brevity, in view of the pressure on our space, than accords with 
the importance of the subject and the value of some at least of 
these contributions to our knowledge of it. Lex Mosaica and the 
Higher Criticism. Edited by Richard Valpy French. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)—This is a formal defence of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, resting, first, on an examination of the 
books themselves, and secondly, on the relation between them and 
the other parts of the Old Testament. These writings are examined 
in chronological order, and the testimony which they bear, or 
are supposed to bear, to a law which we actually find in the 
Pentateuch. Our sympathies are with the defence in this matter 
generally, but we must own that it is a stupendous demand upon 
our belief when we are asked to accept the theory that the Levitical 
code, as it stands, was communicated and, as far as might be, prac- 
tised by Israel in the wilderness. Even in so conservative a work as 
the “Commentary on the Old Testament,” edited by Bishop 
Ellicott, it is discussed from the point of view of the ritual of the 
Second Temple. We are sorry tosee that Canon Rawlinson adopts 
the argument, pregnant, we cannot but think, with danger to the 
true doctrine of the Incarnation, that the Divine Consciousness 
was ever present with Christ, and that his language, accom- 
modated as it must have been to popular belief, is an ultimate 
authority on questions of criticism and, we suppose it may be 
added, of science. If, as seems likely, it is proved that Daniel 
is a legendary person, and Professor Sayce—himself a con- 
tributor to this volume—and Dean Farrar seem to hold this 
view, what are we to think of Christ’s reference to “ Daniel the 
Prophet”? It is a most inconvenient arrangement that “each 
writer holds himself responsible for his own contribution.” 
The writers occupy, we fancy, very different standpoints, 
from literal inspiration downwards.—History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments. By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Professor McCurdy’s point of view is 
this,—that the history and mission of the Hebrew nation 
is to be regarded in reference to the whole history of that 
Semitic race of which they formed a part. He therefore traces 
the fortunes of this race, especially under the foun great divisions 
of the Babylonian, Aramean, Canaanitic, Hebraic. (A prelimi- 
nary distinction, however, must be noted between the Northern 
Semites, to which the branches named above belong, and the 


Southern, whose most important representative is the Arab race.) 
The first half of the volume now before us deals with the first 
three, among which the Babylonian, as the most powerful and best 
represented by surviving records, demands the largest propor- 
tion of space. (By Babylonian must be understood Babylonian 
proper, in its two phases of Old Babylonian and Chaldean, and 
Assyrian). When we arrive at the epoch of the Exodus, which 
our author places later than is commonly done—i.e., in the time 
of the weaker Ramesides—we find the condition of Western Asia 
singularly well adapted for the independent existence of the 
Hebrew people. Babylon was weakened by Kashite invasions and 
the rivalry of Assyria; Egypt was kept in check by the Hittites ; 
the Hittites in turn were suffering from barbarian invasions from 
the north. Professor McCurdy here proceeds to trace Hebrew 
history down to the capture of Samaria, accepting as the basis of 
his narrative the Old Testament history—and, indeed, without 
this basis nothing can be done. All this is highly interesting 
and instructive. It should be noted that the Professor gives no 
countenance to the Anglo-Jewish craze. There were no “ Lost 
Tribes,” he thiaks, in the sense of a people deported wholesale 
and retaining their national unity. The numbers carried away 
were but small, and these were speedily swallowed up by the 
population, often closely akin to them, in the midst of which 
they settled down.—A History of the Hebrews. By R. Kittel. 
Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
Professor Kittel examines with considerable freedom the accepted 
record of Hebrew history. But he does not go to any extreme 
of destructive criticism. As to the sojourn in Egypt, for 
instance, he does not join hands with the sceptics. The 
profound impression made on the Hebrew people could not 
have been the result of a myth. He believes, again, in the 
historic personality of Joseph. This volume is the work of 
a learned and candid student. Was Israel Ever in Egypt ? 
by G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D. (Williams and Norgate), is 
a book in which what may be called the destructive criticism 
—perhaps “destructive” is too strong a word—is supported. 
Dr. Wright does not impress us with a distinct sense of acute- 
ness or knowledge. He confounds on p. 34, for instance, the 
well known legends of King Alfred and Robert Bruce. Surely, 
too, there is no such discrepancy, as he thinks, between Professor 
Sayce’s concession that the Pentateuch is a composite document, 
and his criticism on the “confidence with which one portion of a 
verse is assigned to one author and another portion to another.” 
We may see broadly that the Pentateuch is made up of documents 
of various authorship and date, but shrink from the impossible 
task of distinguishing between clause and clause.——The Bible 
and the Monuments, by W. St. Chad Boscawen (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode), is especially devoted to a comparison of the Hebrew 
record of Creation and the early history of the world with that 
preserved in the cuneiform inscriptions. The writer takes 
generally the conservative side, though he reserves the more 
strictly apologetic portion of his work to future volumes,—— 
In the “ International Critical Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments” (T. and T. Clark), an undertaking which pro- 
mises to be one of the greatest importance and value, we 
have a first volume, A Critical and Ezegetical Commentary on 
Deuteronomy, by the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. Professor Driver 
holds the date of the book to be somewhere in the seventh 
century B.C., between the times of Isaiah (the Proto-Isaiah) and 
Jeremiah. He describes it, as regards its object, as the 
“prophetic reformulation and adaptation to new creeds of an 
older legislation.” The result of the discussion of the “ Unity 
of Deuteronomy ” cannot be so readily stated. The original book 
—possibly that found by Hilkiah—may be taken to include 
v.-xxvi., part of xxvii. (?), and xxviii. The authorship of the 
other portions is a difficult and less important problem. The 
annotation is copious and satisfactory.——Philo and Holy Scrip- 
ture, by Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D. (Macmillan), is a work that 
deserves the grateful appreciation of the students, few, we fear, 
in number, who are interested in the subject. It gives the quota- 
tions which Philo makes from the Old Testament, with explana- 
tions, comments, and critical notes. It is a very noteworthy fact 

that Philo makes no quotations from the Apocrypha. It is true that 

there are several among the Canonical Books from which he never 

quotes ; this is only what was to be expected. But his absolute 

silence with regard to the whole of the Apocrypha is very signifi- 

cant. The action of the Council of Trent in committing the Roman 

Church to the acceptance of these books was a deplorable mistake. 

The Council was unfortunately in a remarkable degree unlearned. 

—Isaiah One and His Book One. By George G. M. Douglas, D.D. 

(Nisbet.)—It is not likely that Dr. Douglas will make any serious 

impression upon the almost complete consensus among competent 

critics that the later chapters of the book styled Isaiah belong to 

a later date than that of the prophet who was contemporary with 








Isaiah. He does his best, but he regards the whole subject from 
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a standpoint which few thoughtful students of the Bible are now 
able to occupy. We do not attach much importance to the Cyrus 
passage ; it might be interpolated where it stands, whatever the 
date of the context. But when Dr. Douglas sees no difficulty in 
the mention of a King’s name two hundred years before his 
reign, and quotes as a parallel the mention of Isaiah in connection 
with the idolatrous worship of Bethel, we feel that he is standing 
on another plane of thought. It is quite impossible to reconcile 
either passage with the broader conceptions of prophetical 
utterances.——In Relief of Doubt, by Kev. R. C. Welsh (J. Clarke 
and Co.), may be mentioned along with the volumes noticed above 
because it will interest readers who are touched by the con- 
troversy between faith and doubt. It takes a wider range, and 
is expressed in a more popular manner. It is, in the first place, 
a general apology for Revelation ; and in the second it recognises, 
and at least suggests, solutions for the problem of the world’s 
evil. Mr. Welsh puts himself very candidly and sympathisingly 
into the sceptic’s position, and thus gives a notable effectiveness 
to his answers. 

Law Relating to Literary Copyright. By Daniel Chamier. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—The formidable list of cases which Mr. 
Chamier prefixes to his argument suggests that the subject is not 
without difficulty. First, we are confronted with the question— 
one not to be decided off-hand—What is copyright? Other ques- 
tions follow. Mr. Chamier solves them by continual reference to 
decisions, for indeed there is no subject on which the law is so 
largely judge-made as this. This will be found a useful book of 
reference by authors and publishers. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 
Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. A New Cheap Edition, in 4 vols.,, 
with all the Illustrations. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. each; roan, gilt edges, 
8s, 6d. each. 

VOL. L., containing LETTERS I. to XXIV., 530 pp, with Index. [Just out. 

VOL. IL., containing LETTERS XXV. to XLVIII., 520 pp., with Index. [Just owt. 


LETTERS to the CLERGY on the LORD’S 
PRAYER and the CHURCH. Edited by the Rev. F. A. MatiEson, with 
Additional Letters by Mr. Ruskin. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, The 
last Edition, published in 1883, has long been out of print. [Just out, 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


A Series of Volumes Edited by Josrrx Jacons, giving Impressions of England 
andof English Life by various Oontinental Authors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each, 


1. The ENGLAND of TO-DAY. (Letters 


of a Traveller.) From the Portuguese of OLrverRa Martins. Translated 
by C. J. WILLDEY. 340 pp. 


ENGLAND of TO-DAY. 5s. 

ATHEN4UM.—"The author is extremely amusing when he explains the 
complication of our life, which to him is horrible.” 
ENGLAND of TO-DAY. 5s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—*" Another ‘JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND’ 
There has been nothing likeit since Max O’ Rell made it his business torun amuck 
and tilt at all he met here.” 


ENGLAND of TO-DAY. 5s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Here is a man who can write the English character 
for you half an hour after he lands at Southampton.” 


2. ACROSS the CHANNEL: Life and Art 


in London. From the French of GaBrieL Movurey. Translated by 
Groraina LATIMER. [Ready July 9th. 
Other Volumes to follow, 








CHRIST’S HOSPITAL: Recollections of 


Lamb, Ooleridge, and Leigh Hunt. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by R. BrimtEy Jounson, and some Account of its Foundation. With 
about 40 Lilustrations of the ‘*Bluecoat School” Buildings at different 
Periods, and other objects of interest connected therewith. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, [Ready July 8th. 


SPENSER’S ‘FAERIE QUEENE.’ With 


over 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 150 Headings and Tailpieces by 
Walter Crane. A Limited Edition on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper, large 
post 4to, in 19 Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. net each Part. No odd Parts 
supplied separately. The Text (which has been collated from Four 
Editions, inclading that of 1590) is Edited by THomas J. WISE. 

BOOKS I. to IV., price £1 lls. 6d. each; cloth, £1 14s. each. 

PART XIV., with 4 Full-page Designs, 4 Canto Headings, and 4 ey 

ust out, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (of Venice). 


THROUGH the DOLOMITES. From 


Venice to Toblach. A Practical, Historical, and Descriptive Guide-Book. 
With 42 Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Pictures by W. Logsdail 
and H. G. Keasbey, and from Photographs, with a Map of the District. 
Also an Appendix, giving Tables of Railway and Diligence Stations, Times, 
Fares, &c., Carriage Tariffs, Charges for Guides, Hotels, &e, Smali crown 
Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. [Just out 
This is the only guide of the kind dealing with the great highway through 
that beautiful mountain district, which is becoming more and more the resort 


of travellers, 
The PENSEES of JOUBERT. Selected 


and Translated, with a Biographical Notice, by Professor ATTWELL. With 
a Reproduction of the only existing Portrait of Joubert. New Hdition, 
crown 16mo, cloth, 2s, net. [Just out, 
Mr, Rusk1y, in a letter, says:—‘‘ These Pensées are out and out the wisest 
and most precious things for this time I’ve ever seen in print.” 


RUSKIN HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


BBLS a. S. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


THIRD EDITION now ready at all Libraries and the Booksellers’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“Tn ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a novel, taking such a 
thing to be a work of art, and an entertaining book. Unlike many authors, Mr 
Black improves. He is not the man to prove false to his reputation, either by 
palming off poor work under the fathering of his great name, or by taking ed 
pains over his novels than he did when a younger and less-known man. More. 
over, he has mellowed. He is at home with its methods, while as vividly alive 
as ever to impressions: and the consequence is that the alertness that charac. 
terised ‘The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ and the romance that charmed 
in a‘ Daughter of Heth,’ are both here again, with other qualities of value just 
as great.”—Vanity Fair. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LORNA DOONKE,” 


TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. By 


R. < Buiacxmorg, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c. Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt 
top, 5s. 

“Very good stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the Doones,’ in which John 
Ridd figures anew; and a Legend of the West Country, ‘ Frida; or, The Lover's 
Leap,’ with beautiful passages of prose poetry, is one of the saddest tales of 
woman’s love and man’s leaving that have ever been written.” — World, 


LILIAN BELL'S New Novel, THE 
UNDER SIDE OF THINGS, cax 


be obtained at ali Libraries, 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily, 
Both her previous books are charming in their way, but *The Under Side of 
Things’ is that, and more also, The plot is clever and original, and the quiet 
humour and heroism among her dramatis persone make their doings delightful 
reading A real addition to the novel literature of the day.” 


ALFRED CLARK’S New Story, THE 
FINDING OF LOT’S WIFE, 3 


now ready at all Libraries, 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, Os. 


EDITH CARPENTER’S Story, YOUR 
MONEY OR YOUR LIFE, zs xow 
ready at all Libraries and the Booksellers’, 
crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 

OW READY —NEW WORK ON NORWAY. 


IN THE NORTHMAN’S LAND: Travel, 


Sport, and Folk-Lore in the Hardanger Fjord and Fjeld. By Major A. F. 
Mock.er-FERRYMAN, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., Oxfordshire Light Infantry, Author 
of ‘*Upthe Niger,” &,. With Map, Illustrations, and Appendix. With 16 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION (being the THIRD) NOW READY OF 


THE BEST TOUR IN NORWAY. By E. J. 


Goopman, Author of ‘‘New Ground in Norway,” ‘Notes to Mr. Paul 
Lange’s Photogravures of Western Norway,” &c. With 24 Full-page 
Illustrations and Route Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALL PEOPLE INTERESTED IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
SHO EAD 


THE LAND OF GOLD: being the Narrative 


of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By 
Juxius M. Price, Special Artist Correspondent of the Illustrated London 
News, and Author of “ From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea.” With 
Map and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the Author’s Sketches. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
** A vivid picture of rough life in the bush, and the rapid development of a 
New Eldorado,” —Times. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S LIFE AND 


LETTERS. By Jonny T. Morse, jun. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, beautifully 
Illustrated, 18s. 
‘Mr, Morse's excellent ‘Life’ of his distinguished uncle, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.”—Athenzum. 


ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the 


Game, compiled from Authentic Sources and {My own Experiences during 
the last Twenty-three Years. By W. W. Reap, for many years a Member 
of the Surrey County Club. With an Introduction by J. SHuTeER, late 
Captain Surrey County Eleven. With nearly 30 Illustrations, including a 
Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 6d. 
Also EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, each Numbered 
and signed by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: their Performances 


in the Past and their Prospects in the Future. By Major E.S. May, R.A, 
Author of “ Achievements of Field Artillery.” With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Uniform in style with the volumes of “The Pall Mall Magazine 
Library.’ Orown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA: a Comparison 
of the Critical Period of American History with the Present Position of the 
Colonies and States of South Africa, and a Consideration of the Advantages 
of a Federal Union. By Percy A. Motteno, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BY DR. YORKE-DAVIES. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on Diet as the only 
Permanent Cure of Obesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Acidity, and other Conditions due to Improper Food and In- 
sufficient Exergise. Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised and Enlarged, 


Svo, 3s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd, 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, EC, 
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ya. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


READY ON JULY 3np AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club, 
By DOUGLAS mavels in the Central Caucasus,” “The Italian Alps,” &c, 
a In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 
Also a Large-paper Edition of 100 co ies, £5 5s, net. . 
Illustrated by 74 Fall-page Photogravures and 3 Mountain Panoramas, chiefly 
mPhotographs by Signor Vittorio Sella, and executed under his immediate 
= intendence, and by about 140 Illustrations in the Text, of the Scenery, 
eel &c,, of the Mountain Region of the Caucasus, from Photographs by 
People, {+s Orr de Déchy, Mr. H. Woolley, and the late Mr. W. F. Donkin. 
= te y ‘aps with the book, one of them the first authentic map of the 


Ta Oe all? prepared from unpublished sources by Mr. Freshfield. 





NOW READY A ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERY’. 
THE EARLY CHARTERED 
COMPANIES 


(A.D. 1296-1858). a 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrister-at-Law, a Director of the British 
South Africa Company,and = . ‘ 
A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Hon. Member of the Virginia Historical Society. 
clas With Engraved Frontispiece, 8vo, 10s, 


E CRUISE OF THE 
THE, XNTARCTIC.? 


A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895, 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. 
With Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and H, G. Burn Murdoch. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. 


With some Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the present Situation, 
1896, By General Sir T. E. GORDON, K.C.LE., C.B., C.S.1., Formerly 
Military Attaché and Oriental Secretary to H.M. Legation at Teheran, Author 
of “The Roof of the World.”” Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The author writes with a knowledge of the country and of its political 
and religious parties, which Bives weight to his views no less than it imparts 


interest to his whole volume.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED BADGE OF 
O ” 


GEORGE’S MOTHER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of *‘The Red Badge of Courage,” &. Cloth, 23. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep By W. L. CourTNEY.—JULY. 


Srray Tuouents on Souru Arnica (cont.), By Olive Schreiner, 
CuARILAOS TRIkouPES. By James D. Bourchier. 
ComncipeNcEs. By the Right Hon. F, Max Miller. 

THE MupDDLE oF InisH LAND TENURE. By W. KE, Bear. 

A Higuway Rosser. By Ouida, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LORD SatisBury. By T. H. Escott. 
AMERICA ON THE SILVER QuEsTIon. By Francis H. Hardy. 
Tue Doomep Boarp Scuoous, By Rev. R, F. Horton, D.D. 
THE Satons. by Claude Phillips, 

THE ANALYTICAL Humovrist. By H. D. Traill. 

A CuaTt azpouTt JuLes Simon. By Albert D. Vandam. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EpItep BY OswALD CRAWFURD, 
for JULY contains 
COMPLETE STORIES by 


MRS. PINSENT—MRS. MURRAY HIOKSON—EDWARD NOBLE— 
CHARLES STANFORD—ROGER POCOCK—The KDITOR, 
A Narrative Poem by KEV. STOPFORD BROOKE, 


and the continuation of 


John Oliver Hobbes’s ‘‘ THE HERB-MOON.” 





THE AFFINITIES OF ATOMS. 


A COSMOGRAPHICAL REVIEW OF THE 


UNIVERSAL LAW OF THE AFFINITIES OF ATOMS. By James H, 
LoapER. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [This day. 


THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. By Ella 


FULLER MaiTitanp, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 


Hardacre.” Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (In a few days. 
EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. By H. F. 
NAPOLEON. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS 


KING. Py Joun Asuton, With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 
(In a few days. 


COOKERY UP TO DATE. By Mrs. 


HUMPHRY, Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











J. M. DENT & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE TOUCH OF SORROW. 
A Study, 


By EDITH HAMLET. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. [Just ready. 








Four New Novels. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“NEIGHBOURS OF OURS.” 


IN the VALLEY of TOPHET. By H. W. 


Nevinson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


** Mr, Nevinson’s keenness and clearness of observation of his characters come 
of his deep sympathy with them, Through the mirk and the mire, the folly, 
the ignorance, and thé superstition, he sees the good human stuff. Hence his 
humour has always in it something of pathos, and his pathos is just lightened 
by a touch of humour. He plumbs profound depths. He not infrequently 
brings a lump in the throat.”—Daily Chronicle, 


DR. VERMONT’S FANTASY, and other 


Stories. By Hannan Lyncu. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘*A collection of tales of uncommon merit, bravely imagined axd skilfully 
wrought.”—Black and White. 

** Miss Lynch has proved in previous work that she has at command the most 
precious of gifts, the gift of charm, These stories are all, more or less, inter- 
penetrated by it. Nor is the working of it in us merely while we read. It 
recurs unbidden in the ‘ sessions of sweet silent thought.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. 


IN the HEART of the HILLS. A New 


England Story. By SHerwin Copy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Tt gives the most comprehensive picture of country life in New England that 
has yet been made, The sentiment of the book is delicate and charming.”— 
Vanity Fair. 

**A delightful story......I¢ is some time since we have read a sweeter love scene 
than that with which the book happily closes,’’—Illustrated London News, 


IN the WAKE of KING JAMES; or, Dun- 


Randal on the Sea. A New Historical Romance. By 
SranpisH O’Grapy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“No one now living writes a better story of adventure than Mr. Standish 
O’Grady...... ‘In the Wake of King James’ ought to be devoured for pure delight 
by all the young people in the kingdom.’’—Athenzum. 

“One of the most stirring and cleverly constructed historical romances we 
have met with for along time. The narrator never for a moment wanders or 
gets dull.” —Glasgow Herald, 

‘* Mr. Standish O’Grady’s romance is of the kind that both braces and excites.” 
—Scotsman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIGHT AT DAME 
EUROPA’S SCHOOL.” 


VENUS and CUPID; or, A Trip from 


Mount Olympus to London. By the Personal Conductor of 
the Party. A Fantastic Romance. By H. W, Pou.en. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


EMMANUEL. By Henrik Pontoppidan. 


Translated from the Danish by Mrs. Epa@ar Lucas, and 
Illustrated by Miss Nelly Erichsen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“We trust that the translator of this delightful book will make one more 
claim on our gratitude by putting into English the author’s companion story and 
sequel, and that it may be illustrated by drawings as faithful and spirited as 
those of Miss Erichsen in the present volume.”—Daily Chronicle, 





ODD VOLUMES.—Number I. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


ASTECK’S MADONNA, and other Stories. 


By Cuartes Kennett Burrow. 


‘* Every one of the nine stories is technically a work of art.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“Mr. Burrow has a pretty taste in writing, and has a gift of telling a story 
very happily in a low tone, All his ettects are got by suggestion rather than by 
expression, and they are usually daintily and deftly obtained.”’—Glasgow Herald, 

“‘ Mr. Burrow is evidently an artist of no mean capacity.”—New Age. 

“They are unfolded with delicacy of feeling and treatment.”—Illustrated 


London News, 
Number II. 


KIRIAK; or, The Hut on Hen’s Legs. By 


Count Sartuas. ‘Translated from the Russian by Mrs. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


“A singular grim and powerful little tragedy of the days of Russian serfdom 
is that which Mrs, Sutherland Edwards has ably and vividly translated...... Mrs, 
Sutherland Edwards’s English version is marked by such sustained power that 
it is easy to believe that little has been lost in the process of translation, and she 
is entitled to gratitude for having introduced to English readers a ‘short story’ 
of notable originality and strength.”—World, 


DR. TODHUNTER'S NEW POEMS. 


THREE IRISH BARDIC TALES: the 
THREE SORROWS of STORY-TELLING. By Dr. Joun 
TopHUNTER. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. net. 


‘Mr. Todhunter’s version of this favourite story is very effective and beauti- 
ful,”—Glasgow Herald, 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C.; and 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8.W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES OF TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap., 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans. 


Bedfordshire. By A. J. Foster. 

Berkshire. By P. H. Dircurimip. Second Edition. 
Cambridgeshire. By E.Conysearr. Second Edition. 
Channel Islands. By G. P. Bevan and R. N. Wortu. 


Third Edition. Ae 
Cornwall. By W.H. Trecetias. Seventh Edition. 


Derbyshire. By R. N. Worrn. 

Devon, North. By R. N. Worrn. Sixth Edition. 

Devon, South. By R. N. Wortn. Sixth Edition. 

Dorsetshire. By R. N. Worru. Third Edition. 

English Lake District. By H. I. Jenxison. Seventh Ed. 

Gloucestershire. By R. N. Worrn. 

Hampshire. By G. P. Bevan and R.N. Wortu. Fourth 
Edition. 

Hertfordshire. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 

Kent. ByG. P. Bevan and R. N. Wortu. Seventh Ed. 


London (Round about). By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz. 

Norfolk. By Water Rye. Fifth Edition. 

Somersetshire. By R.N.Worru. Fifth Edition. 

Suffolk. By Dr. J. E. Tayvtor. Second Edition. 

Surrey. By G. P. Bevan and R. N. Worrtn. Fourth Ed. 

Sussex. By G. F. Cuampers, Fifth Edition. 

Warwickshire. By G. P. Bevan and R. N. Worru. 
Second Edition. 

Wiltshire. By R. N. Worrn. 

Worcestershire. By R. N. Worrn. 

Wye (The) and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. Bevan 


and K. N. Wo 


Yorkshire (East and North Ridings). By G. P. Bevan 


and R, N. Wortu, Fifth Edition. 


Yorkshire (West Riding), By G. P. Bevan. Sixth 


ition, 

* For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr, Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 
ag we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the type, though 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice aa portable as a 
fairly filled cigar-case.”—Saturday Review. 








JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c, With Map, 5s. 








REISSUE OF STANFORD’S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


IN 12 VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, lds. EACH. 


ASIA: 
Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. 


Kranz, F.R.G.8. With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


A. R. Wattace, LL.D. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC ARCHI- 


PELAGOES, By F. H, H. Guittxemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 
47 Illustrations. 


AFRICA : 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


F.R.G.8. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.8. With 11 Maps and 92 Iiustrations. 


“* The new issue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geograph- 
ical results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the ielerwe. 
tion accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and 
English geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational 
purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—Atheneum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 aNp 27 COOKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 











JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE COLOUR OF LIFE, and other ESSAYs. By 
ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, uniform with “ Poems” “ 
, hife.” 8s, 6d. net. . , or and ©The Rhythm of 
“ Will captivate the fancy of those who care for subtle and elusi iti 
There is no Jack of insight into things in the papers, and what is eaid ts og 
always delicately and with such turns of language as come only to the born 
artist in writing. The book is one for a virtuoso in prose.”’—Scotsman, tn 
“Not Flaubert himself could have been severer with De Maupassant th 
Mrs. Meynell with Mrs. Meynell. This volume surely contains only work which 
is destined to become classic...... After reading it one is tempted to ask wheth: 
there exists under the sun and moon any aspect of humanity or of Nature which 
= — a seen net seer — seen pean, any art of which she does 
not grasp the vital principles. . Her culture and her lore appear alik 
one never gets even a glimpse of their horizons,”— Woman 5 boundless, 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE, and other ESSAYS. Thira 
E seapey Ree 8vo, 3s. 6d. ee , 

ne of the very rarest products of nature and grace; a woman i 
who, I am bound to say, has falsified my assertion that no female a pp 
time had attained true ‘ distinction.’”—Mr, Coventry PaTmors, in the Fort. 
a 5 —— MRR: 

rs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough though i 
most modern writers for a lifetime.” —St. James’s Gazette, ” at to only 


POEMS. Third Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
** She sings with a human sincerity, a singular religious intensity ; rareillusiye 
curiously perfumed verse, so simple always, yet so subtle in its simplicity,” ’ 
—Athen, 
“*Mrs, Meynell’s exquisite sonnets are known to all lovers of true poet; : 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE WORKS OF MAX BEERBOHM. With a Biblio. 


graphy by JoHN Lane. Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“There is in the essays a real and solid cleverness, a quaintness in the point 
of view, an agreeable coxcombry in the style. Mr. Beerbohm writes well and 
with a pleasant impertinence. In days when nearly everybody is serious, it ig 
enjoyable to come across a scribe who declines to take himself seriously,”—Globe, 

“Mr. Beerbohm is the greater brother of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, an apostle 
of paradox, a writer upon dandies, a believer in artifice; but he is all thesg 
usually irritating things in so quaint and humorous a fashion that you can. 
not be angry with him, but, in fact, come to relish his little affectations and 
to acknowledge his real literary merit,”—Mr. LE GaLLIENNE, in the Statist, 


GOLD. By Annie Linpen. (Lane’s Library, Vol. IL) 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PUPPET-BOOTH. ‘Twelve Plays. 


B. Futter. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


NETS FOR THE WIND. By Una Taytor. (Keynotes 


Series.) 3s, 6d. net. 


IN HOMESPUN. By E. Niszer. 
3s. 6d, net. 

“Short as they are, and the longest occupies only thirty very short pages, they 
are really literature ‘in homespun,’ and hardly contain a line which does not 
add to the effect of the tale, which is told with such simple and tomely force,”— 
Spectator, 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN FRONTIER. By 


H. D. Traini. With Title-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


LIFE IN ARCADIA. By J. S. Frercuer, Author of 
‘The Wonderful Wapentake.” With Title-page and 20 Illustrations by 
Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo (Arcady Library, Vol. II.), 5s. net. 


THE ASCENT OF WOMAN. By Roy Devernvx. 
Crown 8vo (Eve's Library, Vol II.), 3s. 6d. net. 
“There can be no kind of doubt that we have here a prose style which for dis- 
tinction, for elaborate finish, and for music can stand against that of any 
Englishwoman, living or dead.’”’—Woman. 


A LAWYER'S WIFE: a Tale of Two Women and 


some Men. By Wittiam NEVILL Geary. With Title-page and Cover 
Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 


MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. Eaerton Castiz. 


Tauchnitz Size (Pierrot’s Library, Vol, II.), 2s. net. 
“Tf she had unearthed an old document she could not be more convincing, 
The characters are all strongly accentuated, and the book has none of the faults 
of the short novel.”—Vanity Fair. 


MARCH HARES. By George Forru. 
(Lane’s Library, Vol. I.), 3s. 6d. net. 

‘The name of his (or her) book is ‘ March Hares,’ the pseudonym adopted is 
* George Forth,’ and the publishing house is The Bodley Head. So much the 
literary world knows; but what the literary world does not know, and very 
much wants to discover, is the identity of the distinguished author. That he is 
distinguished no one seems for a moment to doubt.”— Woman. 

The Daily Chronicle says :— Mr. Harold Frederic is the author of the novel 

March Hares’ which recently appeared from the Bodley Head” (! ! !). 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. Crown 8vo, purple 


cloth, 5s. net. [Just published. 


PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait of the Author by 
Wilson Steer. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 5s. net. 

“Besides a poet’s fancy and sensibility and a quaint turn of humour, Mr. Le 
Gallienne possesses a graceful and sometimes caustic wit. We confess they have 
sometimes made us think of Elia.’—Speaker. 

© These essays remind us of Charles Lamb in more ways than one, and there 
is in this passage something more than a hint of the stutter of Charles Lamb— 
that perfect literary stutter, disjoining the sentence only to emphasise the 
syllables which so few writers are privileged to articulate,”—st. James's 
Gazette, 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS: a Literary Log, 
1891-95. 2 vols. crowa 8vo, 93. net. 


‘Mr. Le Gallienne’s two pretty volumes are full of good reading. One might 
wish that he would attempt some larger flights of criticism on what may be 
called old-established reputations.”—Mr. ANDREW Lang, in Cosmopolis. 

‘« Mr, Le Gallienne has a pretty fancy, a very considerable literary gift, and a 
creditable catholicity of critical appreciation.” —National Ubserver, 

“His writings are often suggestive and thoughtful. They go simply and 
directly to the point, and display no small amount of sound critical judgment. 
—Spectator. 


By Henry 
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Crown 8yo 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Sprcrator” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


‘ RUMOUR that Salisbury, in Matabeleland, had fallen, 
which spread everywhere on Thursday, and was 
supported by two telegrams in the Daily Telegraph, 
bas happily not been confirmed, but the news from 
Rhodesia grows worse and worse. Tribe after tribe is 
rising on the whites, and the rinderpest, which drives 
the natives crazy with fear of starvation, spreads further 
every day. Fort Charter is surrounded, isolated parties are 
daily reported “ murdered,” often with horrible circumstances, 
a large stock of cartridges, twenty-five thousand rounds, has 
fallen into the insurgents’ possession, and it is difficult to 
move stores because so many draught-oxen are dead of the 
plague. The armed settlers are being urged forward to 
defend Mashonaland, and their place at Bulawayo will be 
taken by regulars from Mafeking and the Cape, but there is 
evident doubt if the supply of soldiers is sufficient. Mr. 
Chamberlain has telegraphed asking for General Carrington’s 
opinion, but we hope troops are also collecting at Bombay. 
What seems to be most necessary of all is the despatch of 
some great civil officer to the spot, with power to control 
everybody and regularise the entire defence. Failing such an 
officer, we shall have a scattered and meaningless war of 
colour, conducted guerilla fashion, and ending, when two 
years hence it does end, in permanent distrust and hatred 
between blacks and whites. That is the chronic danger of 
communities so mixed as those of South Africa. 








The European Powers have at last agreed to propose terms 
to the Sultan with respect to Crete. They have presented a 
joint Note advising his Majesty to appoint a Christian 
Governor, to re-establish the Pact of Halepa, and to summon 
the Cretan Assembly with its old powers. The Sultan has 
agreed to the third demand, but apparently rejects the other 
two, and the Christians are believed to reject the compromise 
as worthless while the Turkish garrison remains. They 
demand perfect autonomy, and in several parts of the 
island are defeating the Turkish troops, who for their part 
burn every village which has been deserted by the inhabitants. 
The grand danger, therefore, that the Turkish soldiery will 
massacre the civil population still remains, and in Greek 
belief is exceedingly real. The soldiers use the most 
menacing language, they have placed crosses on all 
Christian houses in Canea, and they are reported by the 
latest accounts to have burned some prisoners alive. That 


of authority, that Russia has agreed to support French 
demands about Egypt in the following form. Europe 
collectively is to request Great Britain to retire, to neu- 
tralise Egypt, and to place the country under the general 
supervision of the Powers. She believes that this de- 
cision can easily be obtained, and that England will thus 
be peacefully deprived of her supremacy in the Valley of the 
Nile. It is an adroit plan, but we question, if England 
resists, whether the Triple Alliance will back it by an 
employment of armed force. And we think England will 
resist, for her people, once aware of the facts, will not, we 
believe, consent to see all her successful work in Egypt 
undone just to gratify the amour propre, not of the French 
people, but of French politicians. Egypt left to the Khedive 
would be ruined by his Pashas within twelve months. 


Yesterday week Mr. Chamberlain addressed the Con- 
servative members of the Midland Union under Lord 
Windsor’s presidency at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
after his lordship had remarked that the indications of want 
of cohesion in the party had at least given their opponents 
many moments of hysterical joy. Mr. Chamberlain held, as 
Mr. Balfour also holds, that the great victory of last year 
was more certainly due to hearty dislike of the log-rolling 
Government of their predecessors than to their own merits. 
He reminded his audience how “Scripture had been ran- 
sacked” by the Gladstonians in order to find terms strong 
enough to decry the Liberal Unionists for opposing Irish 
Home-rule; yet now, in the discussions on the Education Bill, 
a considerable number of those opponents had acknowledged 
frankly that they knew the Home-rule policy to be dangerous 
to the country, that they had deserted their co-religionists in 
Ireland with “ bleeding hearts,” and that they did so because 
they expected in return for that act of self-sacrifice to obtain 
the support of the Irish Nationalists for the attack on 
the Church of England, whereas no sooner was a de- 
nominationalist Education Bill proposed than the Irish 
Nationalists found themselves compelled to support the de- 
nominationalist policy. Passing to the Education Bill, Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that the only part of the policy of the 
Bill to which the Government are pledged, is that which will 
save the voluntary schools from extinction, and he then fore- 
shadowed with tolerable distinctness the determination which 
was announced on Monday by Mr. Balfour to throw over- 
board the Bill against which such a multitude of obstructive 
amendments had been launched night after night during the 
last week, and to confine the efforts of the Government to 
saving the voluntary schools by an adequate grant-in-aid. 


And this, accordingly, was the policy agreed upon at the 
Cabinet meeting of Saturday, and defended by Mr. Balfour in 
his remarkably able, though naturally not very exultant, speech 
of Monday last. He pointed out that the debates in Com- 
mittee during the last week had carried only two lines of the 
Bill through Committee, and had swelled the number of 
amendments still requiring discussion to 1,238. It had taken 
five nights to get through these two lines of a Bill of very 
second-rate importance, though in 1893 Mr. Morley closured 
the first clause of the Home-rule Bill, which not only estab- 
lished an Irish Parliament, but an Irish Parliament consisting 
of two Chambers, in the same number of nights. During the 
last week, for every amendment rejected, two fresh amend- 
ments had sprung up, so that any chance of carrying the Bill 
in the time allotted to it by the Government, or even in that time 
if extended by anautumn Session, had practically vanished. “In 





rumour may be untrue, though it is quite probable after the 
occurrences at Ourfa, but its circulation is conclusive as to 
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garrulous,” and though Mr. Balfour thought very little of the 
so-called humiliation of withdrawing a good Bill because 
they could not make up their minds to the unconstitutional 
expedient of “Closure in compartments,” he thought very 
much of the evidence of “ Parliamentary decay” which it 
brought to light. He proposed, therefore, to drop the Educa- 
tion Bill, and early in January to introduce another, limited 
in its purview to helping the voluntary schools out of their 
difficulties. 


Sir William Harcourt’s reply was very vigorous, and for 
once was expressed with something like good taste. Of 
course he exaggerated greatly when he attributed Mr. 
Balfour’s failure to the hasty concession he had made to Sir 
Albert Rollit, which had so much displeased Sir John Gorst, 
and which had so unfortunately multiplied the number of 
local Education Authorities, already more than numerous 
enough. We agree that that was doubtless a mistake, but it 
was not the destruction of the Education Bill. This was 
brought about by the swarms upon swarms of Gladstonian 
amendments, and by nothing else. Sir William Harcourt 
attributed the failure to the division in the Conservative 
ranks, and that doubtless was one very important source of 
weakness. He further attributed it to “the deliberate attempt 
to wreck the School Boards of England,”—which was never 
made except in the excited imaginations of the Gladstonians. 
Sir William Harcourt concluded by promising a magnanimous 
support to the little Bill in January if it were passed “ not 
in the interests of a party, not to fulfil the objects of a sect,” 
which really means, we fear, if it were made to please the 
andenominationalists and Sir William Harcourt,—which it 
certainly will not be made to please. The Committee on the 
Bill was ultimately dropped, and the third reading of the 
Diseases of Animals Bill permanently excluding the importa- 
tion of animals likely to bring cattle plague with them, was 
earried by a majority of 157 (232 against 75). 


The Duke of Devonshire made a little speech at Brighton 
on Wednesday at the ninety-eighth annual festival of the 
Masonic Institution for Boys, which appeared to indicate 
that he did not greatly regret the loss of the Education Bill, 
but rather enjoyed it. At least his tone was certainly that 
of the conventional and unregretful mourner. “The Govern- 
ment,” he said, “ of which he had the honour to be a member, 
and especially the Department of which he was the head, had 
recently made an attempt to reform and reorganise the system 
of both elementary and secondary education, which attempt 
had not met with unqualified success.” That is a satirical 
tone, and suggests what the autumn speeches of the Duke 
of Devonshire also suggested, that his sympathies go rather 
with the Opposition in this matter than with the Govern- 
ment. The Duke’s reception of the first deputation from the 
Church schools, more than half a year ago, made the same 
impression on those who studied it carefully. He is nota 
sincere believer in dogmatic teaching. 


The Agricultural Rating Bill is getting through. The 
Radicals, elated by the withdrawal of the Education Bill, 
are opposing it by every device possible, but still it does 
advance. On Tuesday an effort was made to stop the Bill 
altogether, on the ground that the Standing Order which 
refers all financial Bills to a Committee of the whole House 
had not been complied with, and after this had been ruled 
out, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had promised to 
amend the practice as soon as possible, a shower of amend- 
ments began to fall. We need not detail them, for they 
were all defeated by majorities exceeding a hundred, and 
only one was of real moment. ‘There was an excuse for 
excepting land in the Metropolitan district from the relief to 
be given by the Bill, but it was impracticable to make the 
distinction, and the amendment, though strongly supported 
by Sir William Harcourt, was defeated by 105 (236 to 131), A 
good deal of the fighting over the Bill is intended merely to 
waste time, as the Radical leaders do not intend to defeat it. 
They have hopes at the next election of carrying the counties, 
and do not desire to create permanent resentment among 
county electors. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has actually written a letter 
that has received cordial praise from the Westminster Gazette. 
, We could hardly have been more surprised if Mr. Labouchere 





himself had praised it. It is no doubt a very graceful ang 
beautiful letter to the Curé of Moléne,—the Abbé Le Jeune,— 
expressing “the most earnest and respectful thanks of 
English Church people and,—I venture to say without fear 
of contradiction,—of all English Christians, for the most 
tender solicitude with which you and your parishioners have 
rendered the last offices of piety and religion to those whom, 
the sea has given up from the terrible wreck of the ‘Drum. 
mond Castle”” ‘You rightly speak of the consolation 
vouchsafed to ‘the poor families in knowing that they rest. 
in peace on French soil under the shadow of the Cross,” 
This consolation they owe to you and your dear people. 
Charitable acts, so fervently done, draw national hearts 
nearer to each other, and make them feel the need 
of mutual love.” And the hearty acknowledgment of: 
such charities does a good deal too; it makes partisan 
hearts tender towards their opponents, as we see in the 
cordial recognition of the Archbishop’s good taste and good 
feeling by the Westminster Gazette, which seldom misses an 
opportunity of assailing the Anglican Episcopate. It was the 
words “and all other English Christians ” which touched the 
heart and conscience of the Westminster Gazette. But does it 
seriously think that the English Bishop dreads the Noncon- 
formist as if he were a spiritual leper? That sort of feeling 
is no longer present even in the moral atmosphere which 
surrounds strict ecclesiastics. 


Mr. Bryce made a very interesting speech at the Christian 
Conference between Churchmen and Nonconformists held at 
Sion College on Monday. He pointed out that the union 
among Christians did not necessarily imply any fusion of 
organisations, but was much more likely to be promoted by 
“co-operation in philanthropic and Christian work s0 as to 
avoid overlapping and waste.” “On the whole,” he said, 
“the prospect of approximation in charity and sympathy had 
been much brighter of late years. There was a greater 
courtesy between denominations; and there was a disposition 
to lay less stress on the gravest problem of all, the prospect 
of future salvation. All Christians now, however strongly 
they insisted on their own doctrines, admitted that there 
might be” [might not Mr. Bryce have said that there actually 
is?] ‘‘a prospect of salvation in God’s mercy for outsiders.” 
These are wise words in which we cordially concur, but what 
did Lord Radstock mean when he said that “no uniformity, 
but a unity with diversity of manifestation was foreshadowed 
by Christ when he prayed that we might be one as He and 
His Father were one”? Does Lord Radstock really hold that 
the relation between the Father and the Son is theologically 
“a unity with diversity of manifestation,” such as, for in- 
stance, might be conceived to exist between a pious Ritualist 
and a pious Plymouth Brother P 


We do not exactly see why we should pay exceptional 
honour to Li Hung Chang when he arrives here. He is 
entitled, of course, to all the respect usually paid to the 
representative of a first-class Power, but the shrewd and 
smooth old gentleman has no personal claim upon the British 
for anything beyond courtesy. We do not want anything 
which he can grant, and if we did it is doubtful whether a 
cool ceremoniousness would not impress him a great deal 
more than the flatteries which have been poured upon him in 
Berlin, and which are to be poured upon him in Paris. As to 
impressing him by Royal ceremonial, he has seen a good deal 
of it, and is much more likely to be impressed by London 
than by anything else, except possibly a fleet of war-ships. 
It is extremely doubtful if unusual honour has any effect 
upon an Oriental beyond confirming his own estimate of 
himself, which in the case of a Chinese Mandarin is the 
precise cause of his customary unreasonableness. He will 
take us, we may be sure, for a set of barbarians, whatever we 
do, and will grant or refuse our requests without reference to 
anything but the interests of China, and his own place 
among the counsellors of the throne. He probably knows 
very accurately the comparative power which European 
nations have of giving trouble to Pekin, and he will act upon 
that knowledge, and not upon any consideration of gratitude 
for our smiles, 


The Times published on Tuesday a sketch of Mr. Mark 
Hanna, who, if Mr. McKinley is elected, will, in the judgment 
of its New York correspondent, be the real President of the 
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United States. He isa banker in the State of Ohio, is sup- 

ed to be upright, and is known to be astute. He managed 
Mr, McKinley’s election by spreading abroad through clubs 
of voters a “McKinley myth,” an idea, that is, that Mr. 
McKinley, who is a rather ordinary person, was a man of an 
jdeal moral nature. It was owing to him that Mr. McKinley 
kept silence so long upon the currency question, and owing 
to him that, when the majority in the Convention was ascer- 
tained, the platform accepted by the candidate pronounced 
for gold. Mr. Hanna could, therefore, of course have any 
office he might wish for, but whatever office he accepts, or 
even if he accepts none, “he will be the power behind the 
throne.” That depends. Mr. Hanna, for all his artfulness, 
may have convictions, and if they collide with Mr. McKinley’s 
it is the latter which will win. Mr. McKinley cared nothing 
about the currency question, which is probably too com- 
plicated for him to understand, but he did care about the 
tariff, and upon that no mule could be more obstinate. It is 
exceedingly difficult to rule second-rate men. The chasm be- 
tween their powers and those of the first-rate men is too deep. 


A lecture by Captain F. Younghusband was read at the 
Westminster Town Hall on Tuesday, favouring the emigra- 
tion of natives of India into Britis, tropical Africa. The 
main argument put forward was the enormous growth of the 
Indian population, and the consequent necessity for finding it 
fresh fields in which it could acquire land. The Indians 
make excellent settlers, and Captain Younghusband would 
therefore have the Government encourage their emigration 
to Africa. The proposal is a convenient one, because Indian 
peasants are such good taxpayers, but we cannot say that we 
are strongly attracted by it. We shall train the Africans much 
better if we are not always neglecting them for their more 
manageable rivals. As for the over-population of India, 
there are Assam and Burmah still to be filled up, and no 
over-sea emigration will make much impression upon those 
swarming millions. We greatly distrust, moreover, that 
theory of population multiplying until the mites eat up the 
whole of the cheese. We have been hearing of it for the 
jast forty years, and no doubt it ought logically to be true, 
but the apprehended danger has never arrived anywhere 
yet. We know a good deal of the forces of Nature, but 
nothing of the forces Nature may have in reserve. The 
English in multiplying eightfold since Elizabeth’s time have 
mot eaten up England. 


Considerable interest has been felt in the result of an 
election in the Canadian Dominion which has been fought 
round the pivot of denominational education. The Con- 
servatives have maintained the right of the Roman Catholics 
of Manitoba to establish Catholic schools yet to receive 
support from the State, while the Liberals have contended 
that if a religion is taught in the schools they must be sup- 
ported by the followers of that creed. The Catholic priest- 
hood struggled passionately for the former view, and it was 
supposed that they would be supported by the French 
Canadians, but that has not been the result. The great 
province of Quebec, influenced by Mr. Laurier, revolted 
against the priesthood, and, for the first time in eighteen 
years, the Liberals are in a majority of forty. Mr. Laurier, 
who will be the new Premier, is a French Canadian, believed 
to be an upright man, and a friend of the Imperial connec- 
tion; but he himself stated that if the interests of Great 
Britain and Canada ever clashed he should defend those of 
his “native land.” That signifies practically that he would 
be an Imperialist as long as it was convenient. T! ere is at 
present no question between Canada and the Empire, but in 
the event of war the interest of Great Britain and that of 
Canada might be far from identical. 


The Nationalists held a public meeting in St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday night to agitate once more for the release of 
the dynamiters, whom they term “ political prisoners.” Mr. 
Dillon in his speech made an effective use of the easy terms 
which had been obtained for the “political prisoners” in 
the Transvaal, which he contrasted with the imprisonment for 
twelve years which some of the Irish dynamiters have under- 
gone. No doubt, so far as it goes, that is a valid argument 
for terminating the Irish conspirators’ sentences on the first 
convenient opportunity, though it is one thing to take your 
life in your hand in an open and very dangerous attack ona 
well-disciplined force, and quite another to secrete bombs 


which you trust to an interior machinery to discharge, and 
to do your best to get off scot-free yourself, However, we 
have no wish at all to insist on the full term of punishment, 
if the Government see reason for a relaxation of the sen- 
tences. We should rejoice to believe that even men who 
did not scruple to endanger many innocent persons against 
whom they had no sort of accusation to bring, while doing 
their best to shield their own lives from danger, have 
sufficiently expiated their very grave crimes. 


Lord Rosebery, who speaks best on non-political subjects, 
gave a pleasant address at Uxbridge on Thursday on Free 
Libraries. He was opening a free library in the Uxbridge 
Road, built, as is now usual, at the expense of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards. After rendering honour to that gentleman, who 
really deserves more than he gets, and praising outdoor sports 
in England—confusing, however, sport with reading about 
sport—he made the most intellectual remark of his speech. 
He thought that the multitude of impressions now made every 
day upon the mind of newspaper-readers tended to make them 
apathetic, and also inclined them to substitute newspaper 
thinking for independent thought. The first remark is only 
too true; but the second, though it ought to be, curiously 
enough is not. The influence of the Press is declining, while 
its circulation extends. Half the Unionist members sit for 
boroughs and districts in which the “influential ” Press is 
definitely Gladstonian. Look at Manchester or Scotland. 
The regular thing in Scotland is to read every word of the 
Scotsman, and then vote Liberal. 


There was an interesting meeting of the Johnson Society 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, on Tuesday, Dr. Bartholomew 
Price, Master of the College, in the chair, but the Times’ 
report of it is so compressed that it only leaves us eager to 
know what was said by many of the speakers, especially by 
the Master, by Canon Ainger, and by Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, all of whom must have spoken out of the fullness of 
their knowledge. The only fragment of the report which 
really reflects a distinct portrait of Johnson is Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s charming epitaph on him, intended as a postscript 
to Goldsmith’s delightful poem “ Retaliation,” of which the 
Times quotes this much :— 

“Turn now to his Writings. ’Tis true in his tales 

That he made little fishes talk vastly like whales, 

*Tis true that his language was rather emphatic, 

Nay, even—to put it quite plainly—dogmatic. 

But read him for style—and dismiss from your thoughts 

The crowd of compilers who copied his faults,— 

Say, where is there English so full and so clear, 

So weighty, so dignified, manly, sincere ? 

So prompt to take colour from place and occasion, 

So rich in expression, conviction, persuasion ? 

So widely removed from the feeble, the tentative; 

So truly—and in the best sense—argumentative ? 

You may talk of your Burkes, and your Gibbons so clever, 

But I hark back to him with a ‘Johnson for ever.’ ” 
We should hardly have said even of Dr. Johnson’s best prose 
writings—even of the “ Lives of the Poets,’”—*“read him for 
style;” for his style was often far too “ dignified,’ even 
pedantic, though in the warmth of conversation his style was 
spurred into a kind of vigour which threw off all shadow of 
pedantry and filled the hearer with pure exultation. But no 
one can read “The Rambler” for style, and not wonder 
that so great a converser could wrap himself up in such 
magniloquent verbiage. 


A murder which took place in Paris last week, that of the 
Baroness de Valley, who had apparently been strangled, is 
accounted for, it seems, by her reputation for wealth, amassed 
by a long course of rigid parsimony. She had gained her 
wealth by moneylending at high rates of interest, and by 
strictly enforcing the terms on which the loans were advanced. 
She had enjoyed Court favour under Louis Philippe, and in 
1870 had vehemently resented the conquest of France by 
Germany, and had even slapped a German officer in the 
face when he proposed a toast in honour of the capitulation 
of Metz. So impulsive an act as that does not suggest the 
temperament of a miser, yet in later life she dined for 23 sous 
and paid over the counter to escape the 2 sous usually 
given to the waiter. Misers must be idealists, or they could 
never exaggerate so monstrously the merit of money. But 
what a curious selection they make of the object to be idealised! 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST FAILURE. 


Ww were quite wrong in anticipating that “ the 
stranded whale” would get off again into deep 
water. It has been really harpooned. The Education 
Bill is dropped. There is to be no autumn Session. 
The country gentlemen will have their grouse and their 
partridge shooting in undisturbed tranquillity, and though 
they. will meet early in January, will meet only, as we 
understand, for a new Session and for the passing of a 
small Bill to help the voluntary schools through their 
difficulties without attempting any large scheme of re- 
organisation like that which has been unfortunately 
abandoned. The Government have evidently made up 
their minds that though with a united party behind them 
they could have defeated the Opposition and persuaded 
the country gentlemen to give up their cub-hunting and 
their pheasant-shooting, they would have created too 
great a split in their own ranks by insisting on such a 
sacrifice in favour of a Bill for which there was not a little 
dislike among some of their own friends, and a rather 
languid support even amongst the remainder. For a 
great party measure, and especially for a great party 
battle against innovation, the Conservatives are a well- 
drilled host. But for a measure which does not touch 
their hearts, and which inspires some little fear that they 
may be divided by new issues of which they do not quite 
understand the significance, they are reluctant to make 
great sacrifices; and yet such a measure was the Educa- 
tion Bill. Some of them thought that it threatened new 
dangers to the County Councils. Very few of them cared 
heartily for any part of the Bill except the aid promised 
to the voluntary schools. Further, Sir John Gorst 
was evidently distrusted by a good many of them, 
while others held that Sir Albert Rollit, with his 
municipal Tory democracy behind him, had gained too 
much influence over Mr. Balfour. Undoubtedly it was 
the acceptance of Sir Albert Rollit’s amendment giving 
educationa] Home-rule to all the municipal pborenghs 
that struck the last blow at the Education Bill. 

Still, the debate of Monday night, when Mr, Balfour 
announced the defeat of the Bill and the intention of the 
Government to replace it by a comparatively small 
measure practically limited to the rescue of the volun- 
tary schools, was a very instructive and a very able 
debate. Mr. Balfour made almost as striking a speech 
in announcing his own defeat as he has ever made in 
leading his party to victory. He dwelt, of course, not 
on the divisions in his own ranks, which contributed 
considerably to his failure, but on the growing in- 
capacity of the House of Commons for carrying great 
legislative measures without the use of expedients which 
can only be justified where, for urgent administrative 
reasons, there is a great need of promptitude, such as 
the necessity for rooting out crime and asserting the 
authority of the law. He compared in very impressive 
language the comparative ease with which the first clause 
of the Home-rule Bill of 1893 was carried in the House of 
Commons against a very much larger minority than that 
of the Gladstonians in the present Parliament, with the 
furious opposition excited by the first clause of the 
Education Bill, though that proposed no constitutional 
revolution like Irish Home-rule, and only substituted a 
new method of doing what everybody wishes to be done, 
whether in the mode now pursued or in some other which 
promises a better co-ordination of the various sacrifices 
needed to promote municipal and rural civilisation. Nor 
was Sir William Harcourt’s very able reply to this criticism 
at all sufficient. Sir William Harcourt said that the reason 
for the more trenchant resistance to the present innovation, 
as compared with the innovation in the Irish Home-rule 
Bill of 1893, was plain enough. The chief issue in the 
General Elections of 1892 was Irish Home-rule, and was 
determined, though determined doubtfully, by the country 
in favour of that measure. The chief issue in the 
General Elections of last year was not the reorganisation 
of education on a perfectly new basis. Hence it was 
impossible to maintain that the constituencies had 
decided in favour of the latter measure, while it was 
perfectly reasonable to maintain that in 1892 the con- 
stituencies had decided in favour of the former measure. 





That is true, but a very inadequate reply. Considering 
the great complexity of the Newcastle programme, and 
the loareltine by which alone the cohesion of the Glad- 
stonian party in 1893 was secured, it was very doubtful 
indeed whether the narrow majority of 1892 did reflect 
the opinion of the constituencies on Irish Home-rule. 
And though no one pretends that the enormous majority 
of 1895 had anything to do with the devolution of the 
authority of the Education Department to the County and 
Town Councils, yet it did prove the confidence of the 
people in the present Government; and on questions of 
this very secondary kind, it has never been the custom to 
require any deliberate endorsement by the constituencies 
of a modest proposal supported by a very popular 
Government. Mr. Balfour was perfectly justified in 
saying that the swarms on swarms of amendments by 
which the progress of the Education Bill through Com. 
mittee was obstructed, do threaten the House of Commons 
with legislative impotence, unless some mode can he 
found of cutting short these obstructive tactics without 
having recourse to that guillotining in compartments 
which is really the suicide of the House of Commons as a 
deliberative Assembly. What we have arrived at then, ever 
by the implied admission of Sir William Harcourt himself, 
is this,—that no measure can be carried by even the most. 
powerful Government through the House of Commons in 
any reasonable or even unreasonable though barely attain- 
able time, unless it has been deliberately remitted to the 
constituencies at a General Election, and been by them 
endorsed. If that be so, surely it is obvious enough that 
we need some mode of remitting a proposal to the con- 
stituencies which does not involve that great disturb- 
ance of all social life which a General Election re- 
quires. In other words, we need either the Swiss 
referendum or some constitutional provision closely 
analogous to it. It is ridiculous and in the highest 
degree mischievous to maintain that for such a measure 
as the Education Bill, when proposed by a very strong 
Government, and carried through its second reading in 
the House of Commons by such a majority as 267, we 
ought to require a second dissolution, in order to silence 
the storm of obstructiveness which a very small minority 
2an call into being. 

It may be replied that in the present case not only was 
there no evidence of the judgment of the constituencies, 
—as if the constituencies could have pronounced any judg- 
ment worth having on a question of so much complexity 
as the reorganisation of the local system of education,— 
but that there was clear evidence of division of opiniom 
amongst the supporters of the Government themselves. 
We admit it, but that division of opinion never went so 
fir as to reduce the great Government majority below 
its half-strength. Sir John Lubbock’s amendment, which 
would, in our opinion, have introduced a still greater 
element of confusion into the Bill, was defeated by a 
majority of 74, or at least half the full majority of the 
Government at the time the division was taken. And what 
are we coming to, if directly an unusually large majority 
is diminished by one-half, all party legislation of secondary 
importance is to be arrested till another dissolution can be 
taken, and taken on the special issue on which the majority 
has thus dwindled? In Sir Robert Peel’s time a majority of 
74 would have been thought in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. Yet it is now seriously maintained that it is perfectly 
legitimate to block all legislation on which only a majority 
of 74 can be obtained, until an: opportunity occurs of 
consulting the constituencies on a question on which it 
is really all but impossible that the constituencies could 
afford us any light. We can hardly imagine a principle 
which reduces the authority of an unusually strong 
Cabinet lower than this,—that they may be justifiably 
obstructed to any extent, however captiously, in the House 
of Commons by a party which cannot muster a minority 
that comes nearer to their majority than three-quarters of 
a hundred short of it, and this too on a question of very 
minor interest which does not pretend to be a great vital 
or constitutional question at all. It would be well for 
the country to consider carefully what this really means. 
It means that unless we are willing,—and very few 
reasonable people are willing,—to accept the sacrifice of 
all true deliberation in the House of Commons, and to 
pass measures of a second-rate or third-rate order of 
importance by mere party decree, no Government which 
is not supported by something like its normal party 
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shall be allowed to legislate at all, however 
confidence of the country in it may be. - Half a 
or even a quarter of a century ago, such a 
this would have nage regarded — amaze- 

horror. Yet this is what a party which calls 
vn an cially democratic is driving us to. In our 
y is to the impotence of democracy, not to its 


majority, 
great the 
century ago, 
doctrine as 


opinion, it is 
omnipotence. 





RHODESIA. 


T js usually wise to wait, but we are by no means sure 

I that the Colonial Office is wise in tolerating the 
Vhartered Company of South Africa any longer. Its in- 
competence as a governing body seems likely to produce 
very considerable misfortunes. Its most trusted agents 
have already so mismanaged their projects as to produce 
a deep schism between the British and Dutch elements in 
South Africa, which has not only postponed the union 
now essential to rapid development in that quarter, but 
has actually brought a whole group of colonies within the 
purview of European international politics, and now they 
seem likely to provoke a serious, perhaps a permanent, 
conflict of the colours. All the news from Rhodesia is 
bad. The émeute has developed into a popular insurrec- 
tion, the insurgent Matabeles having been joined even by 
the Mashonas, who are by comparison a feeble and 
habitually submissive folk. All the blacks in Rhodesia, 
in fact, except a few “ friendlies,” who are not cordially 
trusted by the settlers, are engaged in killing all the 
whites they can get at, or in fighting the troops, regular 
and irregular, who attempt to punish them for their 
crimes. No white man is safe unless he “goes into 
laager,”—that is, unless he quits his farm, his mine, or 
his business to defend himself with his own rifle behind 
a stockade of waggons and wooden palings. To put down 
a movement of that kind in an enormous and thinly 
settled region, where every place is usually two hundred 
miles from every other, that is, as far as Leeds 
from London, is a very heavy job, and one which 
may prove too much for the forces available, more 
especially as those forces are obviously not in one 
hand. What with the Company’s claims and the 
Crown’s authority, and General Carrington’s commission, 
and Karl Grey’s powers as Administrator, and every 
settler’s right to choose whom he shall obey, we defy 
anybody to say who in this hour of disaster and revoit is 
responsible for the measures necessary to suppress the 
rebellion. Indeed we doubt if, amidst the political 
anarchy which prevails, anybody has the power to take 
those measures, some of which at least will have to be acts 
of the highest legislat‘ve authority, overriding measures 
sanctioned by the Char. ered Company, and perhaps even 
diminishing for the moment the personal liberty of the 
settlers. It must be right that some experienced officer 
of the Queen should have full control over every man, 
soldier or civilian, while he as arms in his hands and is 
engaged in killing rebels, znd somebody ought to have 
power to pass the laws which will deprive the black 
population of all excuse for revolt. No doubt they are 
actuated in the main by the i» erent distaste of the black 
or brown man for the white, ;which has lasted through 
ages, if not sons, and is practically incurable, and also by 
the counsels of rascally witch-doctors, who, however, 
rarely go straight against popular feeling; but as usual 
there are grievances of a more concrete character. We 
find it difficult to doubt that the Chartered Company’s 
agents have, with the consent or without the con- 
sent of their superiors, displayed a griping spirit. Fifty 
per cent. of the outturn was far too heavy a royalty 
to ask from successful miners who were Europeans, and 
the Company’s hand was no lighter on the natives. We 
fail altogether to understand on what plea they took, or 
claimed to take, 45 per cent. of all the cattle in the country, 
—an invader might as well claim 45 per cent. of all interest 
on bonds. We doubt whether pains were taken to make 
the people understand the necessity of slaughtering herds 
to prevent the spread of rinderpest, which, according to 
the Times’ correspondent at Bulawayo, the white men must 
have accidentally introduced, as it was unknown before 
their arrival, and whether the compensation was either 
devised or paid in the necessary spirit of liberality. And 
we feel perfectly certain that in some at least of the labour 
laws adopted the distinction between compulsory industry 








and slavery has been recklessly overlooked. We are not 
negrophile in the smallest degree. We entirely admit that 
a subordinate black people, if it will not work—which, 
however, is excessively unusual except where a feeling of 
caste intervenes—must be educated in industry as in any 
other form of self-control; but the right methods of 
compulsion are sharp taxation and good wages, not 
orders to do precisely the work which the Matabele 
most dreads,—namely, work underground, where, in his 
imagination, ghosts swarm. That is not government, but 
slave-making. And, finally, we distrust the spirit in 
which all these orders are, under a commercial company, 
carried out. We would not trust even planters in India 
without a government over them, and white men do 
not look upon blacks as they look upon browns. They 
have not the same toleration for them or the same feeling 
that they are all alike human beings. The correspondent 
of the Times, for example, who is sure to be an educated as 
well as an experienced man, recommends “severity ” towards 
all “indunas,” or colonels, of the natives in revolt, and 
we do not think we do him an injustice if we assume that 
by severity he means, speaking broadly, the execution of 
such men. That is surely madness. To execute an induna 
who has sanctioned a murder of women and children is 
perfectly just, and necessary for the education of the 
people in civilisation; and for ourselves we would spare 
no man who had voluntarily entered the British military or 
police service, and then, without quitting it, had rebelled. 
He has broken an obligation as. binding with him as with 
us, and knows perfectly well the penalty to which he has 
exposed himself. But to execute indunas in cold blood 
merely for rebelling and fighting invaders—for, after all, 
we are invaders—fairly in the field, is calculated cruelty, 
and can only produce evil, men who fight with a halter round 
their necks necessarily fighting to the death. We have no 
sympathy with those who argue that ignorant men should 
not be shot when they are shooting you, not believing in 
their ignorance in that matter, but we have no sympathy 
either with those who refuse quarter or who would, even 
among barbarians, punish fair fighting as if it were a 
crime. England wants a pacified province, not a province 
covered with skeletons, and there will come a time 
when the first condition of happy life and prosperity in 
Rhodesia will be a general amnesty. The time of that 
amnesty should be settled by a great Queen’s officer, 
and we confess we think that, in the interest of the 
settlers as well as of the black population, one ought. 
to be despatched, armed, if needful by statute, with a. 
general right of control. It is all nonsense to talk of the 
rights of the Chartered Company. They may have rights 
to compensation, but they have no right to misgovern her 
Majesty’s subjects, and if they have not been doing it, 
probably from incompetence, we fail to understand the 
South African accounts. 

With the new Governor we would send five thousand 
picked troops. It is all very well to allege that the 
force on the spot is sufficient, but the best settlers, 
who are excessively sensitive about their own prowess, 
do not think so, and, indeed, it stands to reason that 
with fifty thousand armed natives in the field, habituated 
to war, and familiar with every inch of one of the 
most defensible countries on the globe, with a territory 
to disperse over as large as France, and able to march two 
miles for our one, a few hundred soldiers, and perhaps 
three thousand settlers, make up an insufficient force. 
Nothing in the situation of affairs guarantees us against 
an Isandlana, and if a repetition of Isandlana occurred 
all South Africa would be in a flame. We do not believe 
that in the present condition of European politics the 
German Emperor would object, but if he did he must be 
told that in an emergency so serious we must follow our 
own counsel, and leave him to take any course which 
suggests itself as advisable in German interests. As to 
the opposition of Dr. Leyds and his master, it should be 
treated as nothing less than impudent. The fact that 
agents of the Chartered Company have done wrong, and 
that the British Government consequently owes to the 
Transvaal Republiccompensation for that wrong, is noreason 
for allowing Mr. Kruger to give orders as to where within 
her own dominions her Majesty shall send her own troops. 
It is time to think a little of British dignity, as well as 
of British repentance for an involuntary crime, and to 
take all steps decided to be needful without attending to 
protests either from great men or from small. If, with 
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the Nile affair upon their hands, the Government is 
unwilling to’ spare the Queen’s troops, let them send 
Sikhs. The Sikhs are wild for new adventures, they are 
precisely the troops for a country like Rhodesia, and the 
Indian Government can spare five thousand men quite 
well, even if it has to add an extra company to every 
native regiment. As for the expense, surely a debit of, 
say, £60,000 a year will not, five years hence, hamper a 
Colony like Rhodesia. We want to see more force, more 
lenity, and more unity of action in the province, and to 
secure them all the Colonial Office must take the whole 
matter resolutely in hand, even if it is necessary to appeal 
to Parliament for sanction, authority, and means. We 
are not drifting towards the rapids in South Africa, but 
we appear to be drifting towards a quagmire, out of which 
we may have to be drawn by the throat, very naked, very 
faint, and very much ashamed. 





THE NEXT REFORM. 


W* are very much of the mind of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy in his letter to Tuesday’s Times, that the 
Closure, though it is really essential to Parliament, as 
Parliamentary methods now are, has not on the whole 
proved a success, and that it tends very much to 
irritate, and increase the friction between the two parties, 
to diminish Parliamentary dignity, and to lower the 
mutual respect which it is essential for all the representa- 
tives of the people to fee) for each other. Sir Charles’s 
view is that a great deal might be done by a private 
conference between those who have watched and studied 
the effect of Parliamentary procedure, to revise and im- 
prove the rather obsolete conditions of Parliamentary 
Standing Orders,—Orders devised and from time to time 
developed to meet a totally different condition of things 
from that which now prevails. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
is himself an expert in these matters. He was for many 
years the Speaker of the Victorian House of Commons, and 
a Speaker who commanded the respect of all parties. But 
whatever might be done,—and no doubt a great deal might 
be done,—to improve the rules of procedure in the sense 
in which he appears to us to use the words, we are sure that 
after the experience which both sides of the House have had 
in rendering debate fatal to all legislation instead of instru- 
mental to its utility, something more than the mere curtail- 
ment and strengthening of rules of procedure is necessary, if 
the House of Commons is to regain its old ascendency in 
the counsels of the nation, Speakers and chairmen of 
Committees, and leaders of the House, and the clerks of 
Parliament, and the corresponding officers of our Colonial 
Parliaments, might do much, if they conferred together 
frankly and with closed doors on the subject of procedure ; 
but their wisdom, real as it is, will never do all that is 
now necessary without a very considerable change in the 
structure of the legislative ideal itself, and a great 
simplification of its aim. While Bills contain so much 
detail, so elaborate an attempt to define exactly what 
should and should not be done, and to lay down the whole 
method of applying general principles to practice, no con- 
ceivable rules of procedure can prevent Parliament from 
turning freedom of discussion into the best possible 
means for postponing, and indeed extinguishing, any 
final resolve. We are convinced that if the Closure is 
not to be what it now is, the only means of bringing 
debate to a conclusion, Bills must be something very 
different indeed from what they now are. Instead 
of consisting of pages upon pages of elaborate clauses, 
each one of which includes scores of questionable 
provisions admitting of really honest debate, they should 
consist of a few general principles, indicating quite clearly 
the direction in which Parliament desires to see a great 
change of purpose made, but leaving the carrying out of 
that change and all its detail to the appropriate Depart- 
ments in the same way in which the elaboration of the 
Education Code is now left to the Education Department, 
even though that change should be, as i. the case of the 
defunct Bill, one intended to delegate a good many of its 
powers to local bodies acting under its general supervision. 
Nothing is more clear to us than that a body of six hundred 
and seventy very able legislators cannot possibly discuss, 
under any rules of procedure, however admirable, Bills 
of such magnitude and difficulty as the Irish Home- 
rule Bill or the recent Educatio. Bill, without giving 
ample opportunities to any party so melined fox s»aother- 








. . i 
ing the life out of the proposed measure in the Process 
discussing it. If Parliament is not to be red of 
to very different dimensions indeed, and to bec 
really businesslike body incapable of the attem tte 
talk out a legislative measure, it must change altozeth 
the ideal of its legislative aims, and leave to other bodien 
trusted by both parties, the application of the princip] 
which it lays down. A Bill consisting of two or thee 
enunciations of general principle, and imposing on the 
permanent officials of the various Departments the dut 
of honestly working out the intentions declared by the 
House of Commons, might no doubt be discussed without 
any use, or without any but the rarest use, of the Closure, 
and then be left to the Department or Departments most 
competent for the work to embody in a practical form 
Of course, this would be a very great change of legis. 
lative aim, and one which the House of Commons would 
at first be extremely reluctant to accede to. It would 
involve a very great loss of power, and even jn. 
directly of patronage, which the House never willingly 
resigns. But if the House of Commons is to consist, ag it 
now does, of several hundreds of really first-rate advisers 
and speakers, who are all to be free to contribute their 
full share to the deliberations of Parliament, this change 
or something like this change, is absolutely essential to 
render the business of legislation possible without a kind of 
tyranny which violently irritates those to whom it is applied, 
and reduces to an absurdity the deliberative character 
of the House. One of two things is absolutely essential 
to honest deliberation. Either the men who deliberate 
must be very few, or the points on which they deliberate must 
be very few. If both the deliberators are very numerous 
and the subjects of deliberation are very numerous, the 
deliberation itself will stifle the honest consideration of 
the proposal in hand, and make any satisfactory result 
impossible. One great reason why the House of Lords 
has gained so much ground of late on the House of 
Commons, is that it is now what the House of Commons 
once was, an Assembly in which the great majority of 
the Members never think of deliberating at all, and is there- 
fore, for the purpose of deliberation, a very small and 
select Assembly. The more the individual capacity of the 
Members of the House of Commons has improved, the 
more its usefulness as a legislative body has deteriorated. 
Of course it will be said, and will be truly said, that to 
make the Bills of the future a mere enunciation of general 
principles of which the elaboration is to be left to 
permanent officials, would throw a new and an immense 
responsibility on the various Departments, and interfere 
greatly with that smaller sphere of usefulness in which 
they have gained the universal respect wherein they 
are now held. This is inevitable and cannot be 
denied. Still, in the India Council, in the Education 
Department, and to a very considerable extent in both 
the Admiralty and the War Office, we have for some time 
had bodies which have discharged, and successfully dis- 
charged, this office of interpreting and reducing to prac- 
tice the general principles laid down by the House of 
Commons; and in our opinion that practice will need 
very great development if the tyranny of the Closure, 
and even of that most intolerable of all tyrannies to a 
deliberative body, the Closure by compartments, which is 
a pure mockery of all deliberation, is not to go on and 
to become one of the most important of all the instru- 
ments of legislation. Undoubtedly there is a great deal 
to be said against this delegation of power by the House 
of Commons to bodies which are not representative, and 
never can be representative in the democratic sense of the 
word. But the situation enforces a choice of evils, The 
House of Commons has to make Hobson’s choice. Either 
it must enormously reduce its own numbers, which 
it will never do, or reduce the individual capacity 
of its average Members, which it cannot do, or it must 
reduce the number of subjects on which it deliberates, 
and make them as general and as pregnant as possible; 
and this last it can do. But in that case it must find 
some other competent body to elaborate the details of 
the legislation, of which it lays down only the chief 
outlines. Hitherto both parties have trusted the Depart- 
ments and oftenallowed their permanent colleagues to deter- 
mine the manner in which a new policy shall be worked 
out. Nay, they have sometimes even allowed the Depart- 
ment to declare that the House of Commons has laid down 
a principle which cannot be worked out at all, and must 
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be simply ignored, and even then the House of Commons 


‘tted to its humiliation, so great has been the 
ie pact in the good sense and authority 
os ae Departments. ' All that we desire to see is the 
extension of this habit of trusting the Departments to give 
a final directions of the representatives of the nation 
their practical form, and for that purpose we must alter 
the form which the statutes take, from enactments full of 
disputable detail, into enumerations of general principles. 
The translation of theory into praetice should be more or 
jess left to the permanent staff who guide our statesmen 
of both parties in almost all their practical decisions. 
Without this change we feel persuaded that legislation 
in future will become that most mischievous of mechanical 
decrees,—partisan decrees which are supposed to emanate 
from a deliberative Assembly, but are really orders issued 
by a majority to the minority to do as they are bid. That 
is what “Closure by compartments ” must mean, and 
what even the ordinary Closure, if freely applied, will 
more and more tend to mean. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON ENGLAND AND 
TURKEY. 


ET no one who wishes to read the Duke of Argyll’s 

L pamphlet on “ Our Responsibilities for Turkey ”—it 
is printed and bound like a book, but it is strictly a 
pamphlet—shrink from it out of any fancy that its subject 
is “too abstract” for discussion. It is unhappily only 
too concrete. There is every probability that within the 
next few weeks, it may even be within the next few days, 
the responsibility of England for Turkey may be brought 
home to us all in the ugliest and most convincing fashion. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, events are shaping them- 
selves in Crete towards a massacre such as will stir the 
whole civilised world. The Powers are pressing the 
Sultan to appoint a Christian Governor in Crete, to re- 
establish the modified form of autonomy known as “the 
Pact of Halepa,” and tc summon the representative 
Assembly which still exists there, though in a condition, 
like all good institutions in Turkey, of suspended anima- 
tion. The Sultan as yet only replies that order has been 
restored within the island, and sends more troops; but it 
is possible that, as Russia objects to a slaughter of 
Orthodox Christians, he may bring himself to appear to 
give way, and to promise the demanded reforms. In 
that event the Mussulmans, furious at the resistance 
they have already experienced from the Christians, who 
when once armed fight well, will consider themselves 
humiliated—they have already forwarded a protest to 
Constantinople—and will undoubtedly, now that they 
have the means, read the Christians one last “ terrible 
lesson” just to teach them what dogs Christians are. 
They cannot kill the insurgents, who usually beat them in 
battle, their own discipline having grown ruinously lax, 
but they can slaughter the citizens of the towns, and the old 
men, women, and children left in the villages, and they 
will. They have done it already in many villages, and done 
it with impunity, for their Pashas do not believe that the 
Palace is in earnest in its concessions, or if they do, are 
without the authority which can induce an excited 
Mussulman soldiery to protect Christians by firing on a 
maddened Mussulman mob. The Captains of the armed 
ships in the harbours will hesitate to fire on Turkish forts ; 
in the interior the sailors are as powerless as if they were 
at home; and such of the civil population of Crete as have 
not fled to the hills, say two-thirds, may be deliberately 
slaughtered out, as their compatriots were slaughtered 
out in Scio and in Samos. 

If they are, England, and indeed all Europe, will be 
responsible, The Duke of Argyll, who was himself one of 
the Ministers who sanctioned the Crimean War, declares 
that neither then nor at any subsequent time have the 
Turksbeen allowed to think of themselves as an independent 
Power. The war of 1854-56 was not waged to give the 
Sultan a free hand in treating his Christian subjects, but 
to transfer the responsibility of protecting them, their 
protection being the essential object, from Russia alone 
to Russia in conjunction with Europe. The Treaty of 


Paris contains clauses on behalf of Christians which are 
as binding as any others. Lord Aberdeen was emphatic 
upon this subject; Lord Clarendon in 1857 addressed to 
our Ambassador a despatch in which Turkey was dis- 
tinetly threatened with extinction if her rule continued to 








be “incompatible with civilisation and humanity,” and 
“even Lord Derby, Foreign Minister in the Beaconsfield 
Administration, the coolest of all possible politicians, not 
only admitted this as a fact, but he admitted it as a 
necessary consequence of our action: ‘The obligation to 
intervene for the protection of the Turkish Empire from 
external attack implies a corresponding duty of con- 
trol.’”” Nor were these words of form. In 1860 the 
Turkish Government met a difficulty in the Lebanon 
by their regular expedient of massacre, and Europe at 
once intervened. The Lebanon was occupied by a French 
force, Lord Dufferin was sent as Commissioner, a peccant 
Pasha was hanged, a Christian Governor was appointed, 
and, in fact, everything was done which, had the Turkish 
Government been considered independent, it would have 
been impossible to do. It was not till 1876 that, going 
wild with jealousy of Russia, we refused to coerce the 
authors of the Bulgarian massacres, and even then Lord 
Salisbury in the Congress of Constantinople “ repudiated 
the notion that Turkey was independent,” while in the 
Berlin Treaty of 1878, though we limited the extent of 
Bulgaria under the fancy that it would be a Russian 
dependency, we engaged that the Armenians should 
be protected from Kurds and Circassians, and that 
the administration of Crete should be “ reformed.” 
These engagements were considered so serious that “in 
1880 we had a special Envoy at the Porte, one of our 
most distinguished public men—Mr. Goschen; and we 
had called together at Constantinople a meeting of all the 
Ambassadors of the six Powers of Europe who were signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Berlin. They drew up an Identic 
Note, which they all signed and presented to the Porte. 
In that Note they declared that no reforms had been, or 
were even on the way to being, adopted, and that so 
desperate was the misgovernment of the country, that ‘ it 
would lead in all probability to the destruction of the 
Christian population of vast districts.’ Could a more 
dreadful confession have been made in respect to the 
conduct and policy of any Christian Government? This 
Identic Note commented severely on the calculated false- 
hoods of all kinds, and on the cunning procrastinations, 
which characterised the conduct and language of the 
Porte. It concluded by reminding that Government as 
an essential fact, ‘that by treaty engagements Turkey 
was bound to introduce the reforms which had been often 
indicated,’ and that these reforms were to be ‘ carried out 
under the supervision of the Powers.’ We might as well 
have addressed our representations to a convict just 
released from a long sentence, and determined at once to 
renew his career of crime.” 

Unfortunately, though we asserted the right of Europe 
in this distinct way, we took no steps, that is, in fact, we 
fired no shells, in order to impress the right on Turkish 
imagination. The Turkish Government cared nothing 
about Notes, and as we did not resort to force, pursued the 
policy which makes life intolerable to its Christian subjects, 
and which culminated in the horrible scenes of 1895-96, 
when some seventy thousand Armenians were murdered, 
under incitements from Constantinople, with every circum. 
stance of insult and outrage, without the smallest inter- 
ference from the Powers. Russia refused to intervene, 
fearing, it is understood, that we should set up “ a Bulgaria 
in Asia,” and we quietly accepted that refusal, and left the 
Turks a free hand over Christians who were only Turkish 
subjects because in 1855 we had made war on the Sultan’s 
behalf, and in 1878 had threatened it. But for us the 
Armenians would all have been safe, even if the Ottoman 
Dominion, the greatest source of misery to human beings 
now existing in the civilised world, had not been finally 
swept away. It is in consequence of our action and in- 
action that the Sultan retains the power to sanction 
massacres, and yet we possess, by the consent of a succes- 
sion of statesmen, a full legal right of “control,” by 
which, if we only exercised it successfully, we should 
liberate vast provinces far better as customers than the 
savage regions we are now penetrating in Africa, pro- 
vinces indeed which, though we have actually, as the 
Duke of Argyll says, “forgotten them,” were once the 
seat of ancient and mighty civilisations. Turkey in Asia 
is probably the richest, and might be among the happiest, 
dominions on the globe. 

This is the Duke of Argyll’s thesis, maintained with 
a force and a wealth of illustration, and we may add with 
a scorn for our vacillations, of which our summary cor- 
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veys no idea, and it will, we have no doubt whatever, 
produce on the mind of every reader of the pamphlet a 
- conviction that England is directly responsible for the 
atrocities in Turkey. Unfortunately the conviction is too 
complete, and ends not in any doubt or hesitation as to 
the strength of the argument, but in the melancholy 
inquiry, “In the face of those facts, all of which we admit, 
what are we to do?” Our rights are clear both under 
treaty and from our position as a civilised Power, and our 
responsibility from our history is direct and urgent ; but 
then, what is the action to be taken? Are we to enforce 
our rights and liberate our consciences by setting the 
world on fire? The Duke of Argyll replies promptly, 
as might be expected from his long experience of affairs, 
“No.” Every obligation to be real must include the 
power as well as the will to enforce it. “That Armenia 
is not within striking distance of our fleets and armies is 
a physical fact. That Constantinople itself cannot be 
struck at by us without the concurrence, if not the co- 
operation, of the other Powers of Europe, is another 
political fact which circumstances may also render cer- 
tain.” But nevertheless we can do something. We can 
absolutely refuse to protect Turkey any longer against any 
enemies whatsoever, and whenever her crimes are com- 
mitted in regions which we can reach, we can intervene 
even if the intervention involves something of serious 
risk, ‘ Perhaps,” says the Duke, “ the best way of putting 
the matter would be to say that, if these massacres and 
outrages bad been perpetrated anywhere within striking 
distance of our fleets and armies, we should have been 
eternally disgraced if we had not acted, even alone, on 
the solemn obligations which we have undertaken.” It 
follows that if our apprehensions and those of all Greeks 
are well founded, if the Turks are preparing to repeat in 
Crete the massacres which have in Armenia been “a 
stain on the nineteenth century,” our clear duty is to in- 
form the Sultan that we shall resist by force, that we 
shall sink any ship conveying troops to the island, and 
that we shall lend serious material assistance to the 
Cretans in reconquering their ancient freedom. It is 
quite certain that our responsibility is complete; it is 
quite certain that Crete is within striking distance; and 
it ought to be quite certain therefore that our resulting 
duty of “controlling Turkey” will be performed. This 
ought to be done the more because it is quite certain that 
we shall reap no advantage from doing it. We have had 
quite enough of Greek islands, the trade of Crete is of 
no importance to us, and even a temporary occupation 
would be a positive embarrassment. We cannot be 
locking up small corps d’armée all over the world. Our 
simple end will be to enfranchise Crete from the Turk, 
leaving her future fate to be decided as Europe, or the 
chances of war, or negotiation with France and Russia 
may decide. There is no conceivable fate for the island, 
not even a period of anarchy, which would not be better 
for its inhabitants than a continuance of Turkish misrule, 
that “negation of God,” as Mr. Gladstone wrote of the 
Bourbon tyranny in Naples, “erected into a system.” 
The island ought to be Greek, but better, far better, it 
were French or Russian or Italian than that it should 
continue Turkish. Whether we shall have the nerve to 
do our duty is a different matter; but that it is our duty 
we have no kind of doubt, nor, we should imagine, has 
the Duke of Argyll, who, we may add, throughout his 
pamphlet abstains from any recapitulation of horrors, not 
even referring to Vice-Consul Fitzmaurice’s terrible Blue- 
book. He had not, of course, even seen the ghastly, the 
almost unendurable, penny pamphlet, in which Mr. Stead, 
with his love at once of sensation and of right, has re- 
capitulated the facts so far as they can as yet be ascer- 
tained. If that pamphlet were in every household in 
Great Britain, the Turkish sway over Christians would be 
extinguished if its extinction cost Great Britain a hundred 
millions and a hundred thousand lives. 





LIGHTS FROM THE LIQUOR INQUIRY. 


T will not be the fault of the Liquor Commission if the 
country should fail to be enlightened on any subject 
which can be regarded as in any sense cognate to the 
inquiry entrusted to that body. Some of our readers may 
remember the highly entertaining debates which used in 
happier days to take place periodically in the House of 
Commons on the respective merits of Scotch and Irish 


aie 
whisky. What was the precise question befo 
on those cheerful ng 2 we siaehe now ae 
say, but the impression they always left was that in thy 
opinion of Scottish Members the spirit manufactured 
profanely called whisky in Ireland was a fiery and hj 
deleterious compound, of which the most prominent ; 
gredient was fusel-oil, which inflamed the worst paggi 4 
besides destroying the coats of the stomach, of its mj 

: ; : ’ is 
guided consumers, while the true whisky, of Glenlivet 
other classic North British brands, was a genial liqui 
from which fusel-oil, if it had ever existed therein had 
been refined away, mellowing in its influence alike on 
character and the constitution, and hardly capable of bej 
taken in excess. It need hardly be added that th 
Hibernian view of the subject, presented from year tg 
year with ever-fresh ingenuity and grace, was the 
opposite of that which we have endeavoured to sketch, 
There was, however, a certain amount of common ground 
between the parties to those old-time debates. They 
that fusel-oil was an evil thing. And they would harp 
agreed in regarding with very mixed feelings anybod 
who had ventured to challenge that doctrine, or who had 
maintained that in old whisky there was not much leg 
danger of the presence of fusel-oil or any other jp. 
jurious elements than in the unmatured spirit. Yet it was 
boldly stated in the evidence given before the Liquor 
Commission last week and this by Mr. Richard Bannister 
Deputy Principal of the Inland Revenue branch of the 
Government Laboratory, first—we quote from the Times’ 
report— that fusel-oil is not a deleterious ingredient,” 
and secondly, that ‘old spirits do not contain less fugel. 
oil than new;” and that though old whisky is, indeed, 
“more grateful to the stomach than new,” there is 
“ nothing to show that it is more wholesome.” Nor ar 
these merely the views of a single authority, however 
eminent. They represent, according to Mr. Bannister, 
the results of an elaborate inquiry carried out by his 
department for the Select Committee on British and 
Foreign Spirits of 1891,—an inquiry which, he observed, 
showed that “current statements on this subject were 
quite erroneous.” It seems plain from the reiteration of 
these views which occurs in Mr. Bannister’s evidence that 
the public mind has to a large extent remained unaffected 
by the lessons of the 1891 inquiry. Established beliefs die 
hard, and it will be interesting to see whether the hitherto 
widely held opinions as to the prevalence of deleterious 
adulteration of spirits and beer, and the consequent ex. 
tensive poisoning of the working classes, are shaken by 
Mr. Bannister’s assertion that the emphatic statements 
of those opinions which have been put forward in different 
places by the Bishop of London and Dean Farrar have no 
foundation in fact. However that may be, there isa 
certain simplification of the liquor problem if we may 
believe with Mr. Bannister that the harm done by drinking 
is caused practically altogether in the case of spirits, and 
for by far the most part in that of beer, by taking too 
much of things which in themselves, and taken in 
moderation, are wholesome. 

With the consequences of excessive drinking Mr. 
Bannister’s official duties, of course, do not bring him 
into contact. They are always, in all their squalid horror, 
under the eyes of Sir John Bridge, the senior Metropolitan 
police-Magistrate, who also has been before the Liquor 
Commission this week, and his views as to the means of 
dealing, by Magisterial action, with this appalling evil are 
deserving of the most careful consideration. They are the 
more so, because Sir John Bridge, as the whole of his 
evidence showed, is as far removed as possible from being 
a fanatic on the drink question. He stated in answer to 
Lord Peel on Tuesday that, in his opinion, “ there was 
clearly a decrease of drunkenness in the Metropolis, but 
the decrease was less among women than among men.” 
As the reason of this difference Sir John Bridge assigned 
the fact that most female drunkards belonged to the 
“unfortunate ” class. In other words, there is a marked 
decline in London drunkenness, except among those miset- 
able beings whose whole moral and physical nature § 
sapped by habitual surrender to a more deadly vice. Here, 
certainly, we have something to be thankful for,—evidence 
of the most unimpeachable character that the countless 
religious and moral agencies working in the cause 0 
temperance have not been working in vain, and encourage 
ment to believe that by steady degrees the great change 





which, within living memory, has taken place in regard to 
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+s its of the upper and middle classes, will 
the nope stan among ‘a classes who gain their 
at od by manual toil. But the question is whether 
beneficent transformation cannot be aided by legisla- 
‘vo action, and this question is by no means confined to 
ure here of the Licensing Laws. We shall all hope that 
’ rst of the inquiry of the present Royal Commission 
vill be to bring into clear view some scheme of reform in 
rd to the regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
hich, without inflicting hardship on innocent, or 
pang on partially culpable, individuals, will tend to 
satablish a system affording far less temptation to ex- 
cessive drinking than that which now prevails. But 
whatever progress may, within any measurable period, be 
made on those lines, there will remain, we may be too 
sure, for a long time to come a iarge number of persons 
pa by some means or other, will obtain liquor which, 
they being what they are, will be poison to them, and will 
entail ruin to their families and heavy expense to the 
ublic. Can nothing be done to give these persons, 
many of whom, but for this besetting weakness, would be 
good members of society and worthy citizens, a real 
chance of becoming such, and by so doing to rescue 
those dependent on them from incalculable misery and 
suffering? Sir John Bridge is clearly of opinion that 
something can be done. He thinks that it would be 
a great advantage if Magistrates could deal with 
habitual drunkards by ordering them to find sureties 
for good behaviour for six months. Sir John Bridge, 
indeed, believes that they now possess this power, and 
he bas himself exercised it with excellent results, which 
are typified by his somewhat ludicrous, but far more 
thetic, story of the working man who wrote to 

im, “thanking him for sending his wife to prison 
for six months, as she had been cured, and their 
married happiness renewed.” But Magistrates are 
divided as to whether they possess this power, and, 
we gather, are not likely to use it extensively or con- 
fidently until Parliament has distinctly declared that 
it belongs to them. Till then very many, perhaps the 
great majority of them, will go on fining habitual 
inebriates who are taken up drunk, or in default send- 
ing them to prison for short terms, both of which 
courses are, by universal acknowledgment, absolutely 
useless in a preventive sense, and therefore under the 
strongest. ban of all received standards of penal ad- 
ministration. 

It may surely be hoped that we shall not have to wait 
till after the full report of the Liquor Commission before 
steps are taken by Parliament to make the discretion of 
Magistrates such as Sir John Bridge believes it to be. It 
would appear, indeed, that there ought to be some dis- 
tinctly separate accommodation and special treatment 
for habitual drunkards committed by Magistrates in 
default of finding sureties for their good behaviour. 
This is a point of real importance, for it is quite 
conceivable that prolonged subjection to the deleterious 
associations of an ordinary prison might in many cases 
more than counterbalance the advantages secured by the 
prolonged withdrawal of the opportunity of obtaining 
intoxicating liquors. We do not see any reference to this 
branch of the subject in Sir John Bridge’s evidence on 
Tuesday last, as reported in the Times, but it may have 
dropped out in condensation, and we are under the 
impression that he urged it some years ago. There is, 
we believe, a powerful body of opinion in the medical 
profession in favour of legislation facilitating the com- 
mittal of habitual drunkards, by voluntary process, to 
retreats for the inebriate, and making it possible, under 
due safeguards, for such persons to be sent to such 
establishments even against their will, when it is plainly 
proved that their habits are ruining both their own health 
and the well-being of their families. There can be no 
doubt that the term “liberty of the subject” has lost its 
meaning in the case of many of these unhappy creatures, 
and that compulsory withdrawal from temptation is their 
only chance of real emancipation from a degrading and 
fatal enslavement. There does not seem to be any reason 
why a material improvement of our present law in regard 
to the treatment of habitual drunkards, both public and 
private, should not be undertaken before the complicated 
problem of the Licensing Laws is reported on by Lord 
Peel’s Commission. It may sometimes be sound philo- 


s0phy to attack effects before causes, 





THE INCREASING INTEREST IN GAMES. 


P te men who passed through the Strand on Tuesday 
had an opportunity of noticing a fact highly 
characteristic of the hour. The street was full of news- 
paper placards announcing that “the Australians were 
picking up.” A great Government had just suffered a 
considerable disaster; ominous telegrams were arriving 
every hour from South Africa; and there was, of course, 
the usual crop of murders, suicides, and “ social events ; ” 
but the news which in the judgment of the proprietors of 
evening newspapers would interest the public was a 
struggle on the cricket-field. There is no reason to 
suppose that these gentlemen do not know their own 
business, nor are they in the least peculiar in their 
notions as to the information which it pays newspapers to 
circulate. The conductors of the Times are grave men 
enough, but they now frequently devote the longest single 
paragraph in their jealously compressed news of the day 
to a statement of cricket events, and they give up, like 
every other daily paper, entire columns to reports of 
racing, cricket, football, golf, and sometimes other sports, 
such as bicycling and billiards. Every assemblage for the 
purpose of witnessing games is attended by increasing 
crowds, sometimes so vast that, as at Lord’s this week, 
they frustrate their own object, and not only interfere 
with the players, but spoil their own enjoyment of the 
playing. And, as we noted some weeks ago, games are 
becoming the leading topic in Universities and public 
schools. There is, however, no need to give evidences of 
the thesis. The increase of the desire not so much for 
games as for seeing games, reading about games, and 
talking over games is admitted on all hands, and 
is condemned by a good many moralists as a sign 
that the nation is deteriorating, and giving up both 
work and thought for frivolous forms of recreation. 
The moralists are right in part, but as often happens 
when social questions are discussed, they perhaps 
read into a social change more evil than there is in 
it. It is quite true that the nation is a little more 
frivolous than it was, that it is under the influence of 
a mood which it has betrayed several times before, a mood 
in which it is impatient of hard thinking, wants every- 
thing short, even its stories, likes no plays that are not 
exciting, gossips with gusto principally about the great, 
whose movements fill columns even in grave papers, and 
in fact is keenly desirous of any distraction which does 
not burden its mental powers. All that is regrettable, if 
only because there is in it such a dissipation of energy, of 
which there is never too much for the increasingly heavy 
demands that fall upon every class and every country in 
the world. We should not admit, however, having some 
notion of what society was like in the eighteenth century, 
that the English public is more vicious than it has ever 
been; it certainly drinks a great deal less thanit did; and 
though its desire for amusement has increased, the kind 
of amusement is almost infinitely less barbaric. There 
are causes at work in favour of amusements, and 
especially of non-sedentary amusements, which in them- 
selves are by no means to be regretted. One is 
undoubtedly increased prosperity among the masses of 
the people. We all talk about “depression,” and none 
but the bad question the existence of. terrible suffer- 
ing from poverty among us, but the majority are 
so much better off that they are inclined, with the 
sanguine temperament which is part of the national 
character, to be a little wasteful of money. More 
is spent upon diet, much more upon clothes—God 
only knows how the children of working households are 
turned out so trig—and more, therefore, upon amusements. 
Just look in an evening at the crowds of bicyclists who 
pass, watch their dresses and their faces, and explain if 
you can, on any theory except that of the working man’s 
prosperity, how they get their machines. They do not 
of course pay the quoted prices, the rich, in fact, in 
bicycling as in surgery being taxed a good deal for the 
benefit of the poor, but they cannot pay in silver for 
any kind of bicycle, and if they want one they always 
contrive to get it. Whoever is ruined the steady workers 
are not, and after all, in this country, though there are 
loafers at every street corner, and though the mass of 
what must be described as the precipitate of humanity is 
enormous, still the steady workers are in an overwhelming 
majority. We should not think a curate very wild who 
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bought a bicycle, and the well-to-do artisan is much better 
off than he is. The universality of the power of reading, 
too, must be allowed for, and then there is the greatest 
cause of all, the spread of education. The fanatics of 
education will exclaim at that, but we have not a doubt 
that education is responsible for much of the new interest 
in amusement. The steady, if imperfect, teaching of one 
generation—for all men and women of thirty can now read 
and write, and would be horrified at the idea of their 
children growing up letterless—has had many varied 
effects, not all of them good effects, but one of them has 
undoubtedly been to increase the national cheerfulness. We 
who are not fanatics of education, and do not believe that 
it breeds all the virtues, can say with the strongest con- 
viction that it has lifted a sort of dull cloud from the 
national mind. The common folk are becoming distinctly 
better tempered. They are much more “ cheeky,” the boys 
especially, and much more given to acid criticism, but the 
dull moroseness which we can remember as a kind of note 
among a large section of those who worked, has, to a 
perfectly amazing extent, passed away. It exists, of course, 
and always will exist, for the English natural gravity has 
always had in it something of acerbity, and the voices of 
the people when out of the hearing of their superiors are 
always—if we may be permitted for once to coin a word— 
reprimandatory in tone, but the old sullenness has been 
immensely softened and decreased. Naturally, with that 
change has come an impatience of monotony, a wish for 
interests that are disconnected with the daily work, and as 
the mass of men are not intellectual and never will be, 
that means a new and keen interest in all excitements, and 
especially in the excitements that have in them the element 
of contest. Dr. Grace might play for a twelvemonth by 
himself without anybody recording his most wonderful 
hits. We can see the progress of this impatience quite as 
much among the cultivated as among the handicraftsmen, 
though the former have, from circumstances, a method of 
taking their distractions in lumps—holidays they call them 
—which the latter are unable to follow, and we can 
certainly testify that the cultivated are no worse. The 
old professional men, merchants, and manufacturers, who 
used to boast that for thirty years they had never been 
absent from their offices on a single working day, were by 
no means universally saints in conduct. We regret and 
perhaps unconsciously rather despise the modern craving 
for distractions, but we doubt, when we think it over, 
whether it means serious mischief. 

The intrusion into amusement of the spirit of gambling 
may. Though the Churches have never been able to 
prove, after centuries of effort, that the buying of chances 
is in itself immoral, no reasonable man ever questions 
that the passion for gaming is injurious, if only because it 
tends to make both reflection and work insipid. It does 
not necessarily kill industry, for the race which gambles 
most ardently, the Chinese, is also the race which is most 
industrious, but it deprives work of that concentration of 
interest under which the best work is performed. It is 
probable, too, that gaming develops cruelty, the habitual 
gambler being compelled almost of necessity to harden his 
heart to the suffering which his play or his good fortune 
has inflicted,—a statement, however, which does not apply 
to the commonest of all forms of gambling, the purchase 
of lottery-tickets. It is difficult to doubt that gaming in- 
creases among us as fast as the interest in sport, and 
although the effect is very different upon different races, 
Jews, for example, not appearing to suffer from their love 
for play, and although we do not know yet what the effect 
will be upon a race like ours, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it must be the reverse of beneficial. There is, how- 
ever, reason for believing that it may not be lasting. 
There can be no doubt of the frightful extent of gambling 
among the educated English in the last century, when 
life was, by comparison, intolerably monotonous, and 
very little that its effect, except upon the fortunes 
of individual families, was exceedingly small. Gaming 
is not an hereditary passion like drinking, and the 
generations which succeeded the gambling one have 
displayed no special proclivity towards the vice. The 
English are much the same in all ranks of society, and it 
is quite possible, therefore, that the mania may decrease 
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hibiting, for example, any advertisement of raceg or 
quotation of the odds, not on the ground that the Pe 
immoral, which they are not, but that they produce ao” 
injury, which they do. It is supposed that the news 
would resist, but their proprietors rarely resist a stron 
expressed national opinion; and so long as the ey 
affected all alike it may be doubted if they would aug. 
heavily, while all the readers of newspapers who do not 
gamble would be marvellously relieved. So they woy 
however, if the records of games were suppressed and 
for that we will not be harsh enough to hope, for it Vill 
not happen unless the nation is rendered grave by mig, 
fortunes so widespread and so deep that every amusemeni 
will seem a frivolity, and “ games” will be abandoned 
as theatres are in times of national mourning. 





BRETON PIETY. 


btm letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 

Curé of Moléne is one of those happy inspirations 
which can come only to people in great place and do not 
always come to them. Those to whom it is addressed are 
in one respect better able to appreciate it than those who 
only read it in the English translation. For that trang. 
lation is singularly careless of the more graceful touches 
in the original French. ‘English Church people ang 
others” is but a bald rendering of “des membres dg 
l’Eglise d’Angleterre et—j’ose le dire sans crainte d’étre 
contredit—de tous les Chrétiens Anglais.” The asgur. 
ance, “vous et vos chers paroissiens ont conquis toutes 
nos sympathies,” disappears altogether from the English 
version, and the effect of the Curé’s act—that it « rap- 
proche les nations et leur fait sentir le besoin de s’aimer” 
—is but feebly reproduced in “ make national hearts tender 
towards one another.” But in either language the 
Archbishop’s intention is obvious, and it is fortunate that 
it should be best expressed in the tongue of those to 
whom his thanks are offered. 

A century ago the Bretons, as indeed the dwellers on 
like coasts everywhere, bore an evil name as wreckers, 
“There is here,” says Michelet, in his wonderful picture 
of France, “what is worse than shoal or tempest. 
Nature is fierce, man is fierce; and they seem to under. 
stand one another. As soon as the sea casts a hapless 
vessel on the coast, man, woman, and child huny 
to the shore to fall on their quarry...... Man 
is hard. The accursed son of creation, a true Cain, 
wherefore should he spare Abel? Nature spares not 
him.” .To-day all this has changed. The traditional 
reputation of the Bretons belongs to the past as much 
as that of the Druids. The narratives which have 
called forth the Archbishop’s letter speak of nothing 
but simple human kindness, expressing itself naturally in 
the offices of religion. The first news of the disaster was 
brought to Moléne by the fishermen who had rescued two 
of the three survivors. Seven bodies were recovered 
shortly after, and when the fishermen brought them 
to the village they found that the women, with the 
assistance of the Curé, had already launched the life. 
boat in the vain hope of saving some one alive. In 
this poor village “ only enough wood could be found to 
make coffins for the women and children,” but “ during 
the night the people brought crucifixes and placed them 
near the dead, while a cradle in which the body of a baby 
one year old had been laid was surrounded with roses.” 
In the morning ten graves were blessed by the Curé and 
the bodies laid in them. At Ushant there was another 
funeral, at which all the women of the island had gathered. 
“ Kneeling women on one side and kneeling children on 
the other lined the temporary chapel,” and the Curé of the 
parish, assisted by two other priests, buried the dead of 
another nation and another creed with the Catholic rite. 
In presence of this great calamity distinctions of race and 
religion were for the time forgotten, and the things that 
belong to men in common took their place. These are 
indeed the acts which “make nations feel the need of 
loving one another.” The jealousies, the hatreds, the 
suspicions, which ordinarily keep them asunder are lifted 
for the moment, and we get a glimpse of what the world 
might be like if men always showed their best side to one 








among the poor as it has done among the rich and idle. 
It may not, however, and we can quite conceive of circum- 
stances under which a wise Legislature would extend the 


another, and thought more of the things that link them 
together and less of the things that keep them apart. 
We see, too, something of the underlying strength 
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‘stians, and this tie overpowers the lesser dis- 
™ angry creed or country. Saiabe-Jallhv-eeme-a 
panne are sometimes told—less often indeed than 
Seily for the world is beginning to distrust its own 
vediction—when religion will have disappeared and science 
have taken its place as the guide of human life, Will 
science deal as tenderly with the victims of a calamity like 
the loss of the ‘ Drummond Castle’ as the religion which 
uides these Breton peasants? It will take, no doubt, its 
a precautions, sanitary and otherwise; it will see that 
the bodies are promptly disposed of lest they should taint 
the air. But will it convey the same consolation to the 
survivors, or do as much to make nations forget their 
hostile past and begin to dream of a more friendly future ? 
It is a reflection of some interest that the messages cf 
thanks which have been sent to the President of the 
French Republic for the kindness and sympathy which 
have thus been shown are addressed to a Government 
which has from time to time shown itself specially hostile 
to that religious sentiment which underlies these exhibitions 
of Breton kindliness. All that has been done at Moléne 
or Ushant is in the eyes of many Frenchmen a mere 
anachronism, a survival which has lost any meaning that 
it may once have had, and has degenerated into a super- 
stition which it is the business of an enlightened Republic 
to root out as opportunity offers. It has always been 

‘matter of surprise to us that freethinkers should be so 
anxious to make others partakers of their own happiness. 
Let us concede that to them the abandonment of religion 
comes as an emancipation alike from false terrors and 
false hopes. Is there any reason to think that the effect 
will everywhere be the same? If religion had no hold 
on these Breton villagers, might not their minds wander 
back to their older practices, and the bodies which they 
now reverence as the temples from which souls have taken 
flight, seem once more the lawful prey of the hunter after 
the windfalls of the ocean? Why cannot freethinkers, 
as regards others, be content to let well alone, to be 
thankfui for the kindly peasants still to be found in 
Brittany without seeking to deprive them of that religion 
which has made them what they now are ? 
The fault of all commentaries upon incidents of this 
kind is that they are unavoidably commonplace. What 
more is there to say of the loss of the ‘ Drummond 
Castle’ than that such displays of natural and simple 
goodness insensibly draw nations nearer together, and 
that hereafter any mention of Frenchmen will to some of 
us call up a vision of our dead countrymen lovingly and 
reverently laid in their graves by peasants to whom 
England is only a name that stands for past enmity and 
present estrangement? But if such visions could be 
multiplied indefinitely, they would in the end deprive 
national animosities of much of their sting, and every 
addition to the list is consequently matter for rejoicing. 
Weare glad to see that the Board of Trade “ trust later on 
to testify their appreciation” of what has been done “ in 
some tangible way.” We would only add to this the 
expression of a hope that in choosing the particular way 
some trouble should be taken to fix upon something which 
will show the people to whom our gratitude is due that 
we have tried to find out what will give them real 
pleasure. It is obvious that these villagers, however hard 
their lives may be, are people of essential refinement, and 
we cannot doubt that they would be pleased by any 
evidence that we can give them that we have been careful 
to discover their wants as well as anxious to supply them. 
And over and above such general expressions of gratitude 
we should like to see some special recognition paid to the 
Curé of Moléne. Unless he is very unlike most village 
priests in France, he is poor; unless he is very unlike good 
priests everywhere, he has something that he would like 
to give to his parishioners, did not his poverty stand in 
the way. It may be the repair of his church, or the 
decoration of an altar, a new bell or a new lamp. But 
whatever it is, it would be a graceful and kindly act to 
find it out, and to convey through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury such contributions as we feel sure would be 
forthcoming as soon as they were invited. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SAVAGE. 


ile there such a thing in the world asa true “savage,” in 
the old and popular sense of the word,—that is, a“ wild” 


is to obtain food, and who obeys no law except the promptings 
of necessity? We who have read much upon the subject, 
caring much to discover what are the inherent, as distin- 
guished from the acquired, powers of the human mind, do not 
know where to look for such a man, unless it be among the 
few tribes which have been subjected for ages to persecution 
or chronic hunger, and so have lost the full command of 
faculties they originally possessed. The Digger Indians of 
South California seem to be in that position, and one or two 
tribes of Nagas on the hill frontier of Chittagong, and even 
about them we should like to hear missionary opinion before 
we decide. The lowest Polynesians are capable of great self- 
control, as witness their implicit submission to the great law 
from which we have adopted the word “taboo,” while the. 
Australians, who fifty years ago were supposed to be almost: 
animals, have been found to obey a rigorous tribal code and 
a system of laws about consanguinity so complicated and 
refined that it taxes Huropean ingenuity to describe it fully. 
No African tribes, except possibly Mr. Stanley’s dwarf 
people, are without settled and unalterable laws which they 
obey; while the naked clans of the Amazon are described by 
the most careful explorers as in many respects small nations 
which, under favourable circumstances, might develop lives 
that even Europeans would pronounce civilised. Mr. Im 
Thurn’s savage friends in Guiana, who cannot distinguish 
between dreams and facts, and doubt if death ever happens 
naturally, are still subject to rules of their own which bind 
like moral laws, and so are the “ wildest” races with which 
we have come in contact in India. The Andamanese, who 
when we discovered them seemed to be the lowest, and who 
lacked even certain instincts common to the rest of humanity, 
are probably the descendants of wrecked slaves debased by 
perpetual hunger; and the Veddahs of Ceylon, who were 
supposed never to laugh—a fallacy—have been hunted by 
their more advanced neighbonrs for generations, till they have- 
relapsed into a half-animal condition. We suspect, if we 
could hear from himself his own ideas uttered without 
fear, we should find that the “ wild” savage is the product of 
the imagination of civilised man, who cannot understand a 
human being who does not cultivate, but lives, as regards 
food, like a monkey, and who, in particular, does not compre- 
hend the charm of clothes or the necessity for them. 


Read, for example, the very curious though sadly over-con- 
densed autobiography of a savage published in the July 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, and attested, as regards its 
authenticity, by a well-known British officer. It would be 
difficult to get below the original position of Ali Gifoon, 
Major-Adjutant of the 12th Soudanese Battalion, whose 
proper name was Lwaldeed. Ali Gifoon, now an officer who, 
though he cannot read or write, is greatly respected by his 
superiors, was born a Shillook, and until he was twenty-one 
had never worn clothes. The Shillooks live on the White 
Nile, in the district of Fashoda, just north of the Bakr-el- 
Ghazal, and though the women wear a goat-skin round the 
waist the men wear absolutely nothing, the only exception 
being the Sheikh, who, for reasons apparently not of decency 
but of dignity, imports the Arab “tdb” or cloak from Khar- 
toum. All other Shillooks plaster themselves with cow-dung 
as a protection against flies. Thesole occupations of the men 
are elephant-hunting in the endless forest, not for profit 
but amusement, catching giraffes in nooses hung from the 
trees, and fishing, with occasional cattle-lifting, in which 
pursuit they kill or are killed, as fortune may dictate, with 
the easiest nonchalance. One would say you could hardly 
get nearer to pure savagery than that, or to the line, “‘ When 
wild in woods the naked savage ran,” yet when their life is 
described by one of themselves it is found to have many of 
the peremptory rules of civilisation, enforced by very strong 
sanctions indeed. The Shillooks, to begin with, were a nation 
with a chief, apparently “chosen,” but always out of a single 
family, who had when Ali Gifoon was a boy reigned for 
forty years, and whose orders were implicitly obeyed. They 
lived as hunters and fishers, knowing all beasts and all the 
ways of the forest, and by stealing cattle from their neigh- 
bours, but it was a rale among them, avowedly intended 
to preserve their cohesion for these raids, that there must 
be no quarrelling among themselves, and that theft from 
a brother tribesman must be punished with death. They 
were strictly monogamous, adultery, as we understand a 





man, a creature who follows impulse only, whose one business 





rather ambiguous sentence, being also punished with death, 
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which, indeed, seems to have been the only “sanction’ 
for their more peremptory laws, as it is also in the un- 
civilised islands of the Pacific, and among almost all the 
Bantu tribes, to which the Zulus originally belonged. It is 
very curious, indeed, to note that although such tribes are in- 
different to death, which they permit to be inflicted as a mere 
discipline, they still regard it as the most terrible of penalties, 
and, as Ali Gifoon narrates, tremble all over when the charge 
of an elephant or the bite of a hippopotamus brings them 
close to their dread enemy. The Shillooks even have a creed, 
about which we should have liked to heara good deal more, for 
it is not without metaphysical] subtlety. Indeed, if it is really 
a religion self-developed among naked savages, this autobio- 
graphy is a great addition to our knowledge of the genesis of 
ideas, but we should suspect, from its central tenet, that one of 
the Buddhist missionaries, of whom hundreds must, in the early 
days of that great creed, have wandered among all the brown 
peoples, had reached the valley of the White Nile, and had 
“converted” the Shillooks or their ancestors, who may have 
been more civilised than the present generation. At least 
nothing can be less like either fetishism or Mahommedanism 
than the religion of which Ali Gifoon gives the following 
account. He is dictating, it must be remembered, not writing : 
—“ Onur religion was of the simplest. We only knew that we 
had been put in a country which we believed to be the finest 
in the world by some Power which we could neither see nor 
understand. Respect for the old was a marked feature in our 
constitution, and this led us on to believe that there was One, 
who was oldest and wisest of all, who had originally placed us 
where we were. We thought of this Being as Father of our 
grandfathers, and called him Go-dk. We had no idea of 
heaven or hell, but believed that when we died our bodies, 
having served their purpose, returned to nothing, while the 
spirits of the wisest and best, indefinitely commingling with 
those of the vast number of our fore-elders, became absorbed 
in the great Go-dk, and helped to strengthen the ruling power 
of the Unknown. There was no prayer nor individual 
worship; but in each district there was one tukl, or 
conical-shaped hut, of better quality than the rest, where 
the cogyoor (priest) would commune with the Father Spirit 
when rain or fine weather or success in war was desired.” 
No man of Ali Gifoon’s type could have invented that creed, 
and to meet with nearly pure Buddhism amidst such a tribe 
and in such a locality is an occurrence of the strangest 
interest. Here we have, then, in a tribe of naked savages 
living in the farthest depths of Africa, all the rudiments of 
civilisation,—the tribal organisation, the habit of obedience, a 
formulated creed with a great abstract idea init, and customs 
which, both as regards the possession of women and the 
internal law of brotherhood, involve severe self-restraint. The 
“ wildness,” except in the matter of clothes, is, in fact, non. 
existent. 

Ali Gifoon had grave troubles, ending in high good-fortune. 
The Baggaras, who are now fighting us for Dongola, grew 
irritated at the Shillook raids, attacked the tribe, and, among 
others, captured Lwaldeed, now Ali Gifoon. Their mode of 
treating him is an illustration of the ways of a region and a 
people almost too distant from us to be comprehensible. One 
would think it would pay to treat a slave decently, but this 
was Lwaldeed’s fate :— 

“Day after day I was urged along, wounded as I was, my head 
in a shéber, or wooden yoke, the other end of which was fastened 
to the hump of an ox. Whenever I lagged or showed signs of 
falling I was severely beaten with korbashes, and when we halted 
for the night I was bound in such a manner as to render sleep 
impossible. One night, when all were asleep, I managed to 
loosen my bonds, and, carrying the other end of my shéber in my 
hands in front of me,I fled for my life in the direction of my 
home. All that night I struggled on, wounded and broken as I 
was, until, having crossed a small river on my way and quenched 
my thirst, the sun rose. Never pausing, I pressed on, when 
suddenly I heard distant sounds behind me, and I knew the 
Baggara were on my track, Making for where the brushwood 
was thickest, I crawlel in and lay motionless, hoping against 
hope that I might not be found. But the horsemen followed 
my tracks with unerring accuracy, their task being rendered 
an easy one on account of rain having fallen during the night, 
and soon I was dragged from my hiding-place and beaten till 
I knew no more. When I recovered my senses, I was tied by 
my yoke to a horse’s saddle The horse was urged into a 
gallop, and if I had fallen I should have broken my neck. This 
and the perpetual beating would very soon have ended my 
sorrows for ever, had not an old man, by name El Bokhari, inter- 
fered in my behalf, saying I was worth preserving alive, and that 
if they continued to treat me in this manner I should surely die. 





So he had me loosed from the horse, and made a wee 
side, carrying the end of my yoke in my hands, until wo mae 


the camp from which I had escaped. Here even the women 
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and beat me, but Bokhari rescued me again, making 
own men responsible that I was not allowed out of 
I be beaten to death.” 

The pleasure of cruelty overcame all considerations of the 
value of a slave. Lwaldeed, however, survived, and bej 
strong, likely fellow, was paid to the Khedive as part of the 
Baggaras’ tribute, was trained as a slave in the Egyptian 
army, rose to be an officer, was sent to Mexico when the 
Khedive lent Napoleon III. a black regiment fit to stang the 
malaria of the tierra caliente, became a Mahommedan, anj 
finally, after some forty years of hot service, during which he 
became specially noted for his daring and his power of drill, 
rose to the most responsible position in the 12th Soudanes 
His English Commandant, when fortune bronght him one 
actually trusted him to lecture to new recruits on their daties, 
and certainly no German or Russian officer could hayg 
described in clearer terms the creed of the disciplined soldier, 
“Never think of yourselves, we are all the servants of His 
Highness the Khedive. Every order given is issued with , 
view to the advancement of the interests of the service, ang 
must be instantly and cheerfully obeyed. Hanger, thirst 
fatigue, wounds, death, are all necessary incidents in , 
soldier’s life. But kul meri (it is all for the Government), ang 
every bugle-call must be obeyed alike. There are othe 
battalions in the army, and other armies in the world, but 
every recruit must clearly understand that his fortune way 
indeed great when he was posted to the best of all battalions 
the 12th Soudanese.” : 


There is nothing in all this remarkable narrative mor 
noteworthy than the effect of discipline in civilising the 
wildest savages. Ali Gifoon, once a naked savage covered with 
cow-dung, becamein his uniform and under the severe discipline 
of his regiment a trusted officer, who was able to think for him. 
self, and who in Mexico earned special commendation. There 
is, so far as we know, no exception to that experience. The 
negroes of Jamaica develop in the West Indian regiments 
into citizens, and the Houssas of the West Coast of Africa~ 
a place which morally is a sort of hell—become excellent 
armed constables, who can be trusted even without white 
officers to do almost any kind of duty. The Bheels in 
Western India, who are almost as savage as the Shillooks, 
become under military training excellent soldiers and police. 
men, so do the wildest Maories of New Zealand, and so also 
do the blacks of Australia, who are believed even by mis. 
sionaries to lack something of accumulative mental power, 
The Russian officers in corners of Siberia have experiences 
quite as convincing; and, in fact, it would appear to be cer- 
tain that military discipline with its rigour and unbendingness 
furnishes the best of all instruments for turning savages into 
men. It does not over-tax their brains, the usual error of 
the Europeans who undertake to teach the children of the 
forest, and it develops in them the power in which they are 
most defective, self-control. “ You ought” is, in fact, ex 
changed for “ You must,” and the latter suits their mental 
habits better. They must wear clothes, they must obey 
officers, they must assemble to the bugle-call, and the cor- 
stant obligation to obey produces the training effect for which 
in Europe we rely mainly on the pressure of opinion. The 
truth is, that when severity produces no sense of injury or in- 
sult, severity trains, with a completeness, and, above all, with 
a speed, which the only alternative, lecturing, does not develop, 
and produces that clothing of habit upon which Carlyle used 
to dilate, and upon which so much of civilisation depends. 
We are not sure that if in Africa we could pass the whole 
population for three years through the military mill, we 
should not civilise the tribes much more than we shall by our 
present system, while we certainly should do the work a great 
deal quicker. The difference between Lwaldeed the naked 
Shillook and Ali Giffoon the Major-Adjuatant is nearly, if 
not quite, the whole difference between an uncivilised and 4 
civilised man, and it was produced entirely by discipline, 
which, while the army belonged to the Khedive, was not, we 
may rely on it, over-lenient. The “beneficent whip” is 
probably never beneficent, but the Author of Nature seems 
to have decided that her rules would be more educative if 
they were unswerving. It is because a flame will scorch 4 
saint as well as a sinner that we have learned to utilise flame, 
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FATE. 


“7 wonder what the special correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle meant by “ Fate” when he concluded his 

able letter on Mr. Marquardt’s rescue from the ‘ Drummond 
Castle’ in the following words:—“ He is a man of coolness 
and great courage, but it was his fate that saved him only of 
all that company. The sea, man-waster and man-lover, has its 
ounds, and Charles Marquardt was beyond them.” He 
vertainly did not mean what the common saying meant, that 
a man who is born for a grimmer fate will never be drowned, 
for he evidently admires heartily Mr. Marquardt’s pluck and 
constancy. Nor is it much easier to explain in what sense 
that grimmer saying understands of any man that he is born 
to fulfil a certain sinister destiny. But both the Daily 
Chronicle special correspondent and the sinister saying to 
which we refer, imply, as we understand the words, that 
special men have special destinies, while ordinary men 
are at liberty, as it were, either to fall into the clutches 
of fate or to escape them, because it is of no particular 
consequence what happens to them. It is evident that the 
writer in the Daily Chronicle thinks that Mr. Marquardt 
has a destiny over which the sea has no power. But if 
there be such a thing as “fate” at all, surely every particle 
of the universe, living or dead, has a fate, and ordinary 
beings are just as much the victims of “ fate ” as select beings. 
Fate, as distinguished from providence, is much more con- 
ceivable as applied to the whole universe than as applied to 
select portions of it. It is easy enough to think of the laws 
of Nature as connected together by necessary and inevitable 
4inks, but extremely difficult to think of any destiny as 
avoidable, except under the conditions of a free-will in separate 
natures, portions of the whole, which, if it exists at all, must 
‘mply that an iron destiny is not the controlling secret of the 
aniverse, but that everything is under the control of a 
power that chooses for us, that can tie some of the 
threads of life into final knots, and subject others to the 
jadgment of isolated centres of rational volition. It 
és conceivable enough that if the universe is governed 
by mind, there may be both large determinate elements 
mm it, and also many that are indeterminate. But a 
destiny that can loose its own knots is surely inconceivable. 
Hf the fates determined that three out of the two hundred and 
forty-four lives on the ‘Drammond Castle’ were to be saved, 
they can hardly have failed to determine that two hundred 
nd forty-one out of these two hundred and forty-four 
were to be lost:;; indeed, we can hardly talk of predestina- 
tion at all without thinking of a mind which discrimi- 
wates one fate from another, before it assigns them to given 
persons. Even the old Greek conception of the Three 
Fates, though it rather suggests conscious instruments 
of some wider purpose, than beings who themselves distri- 
uted joy and grief, was not a conception of blind necessity, 
‘but of something like deliberate choice. The thread was 
spun by one agent of the creative power, the lot was drawn 
‘by another, and the end was finally appointed by a third. 
But evidently the Fates themselves were fated. They were 
aot powerful divinities, but three feeble eld women who 
could only perform the homeliest offices. And even the 
wery etymology of the word “fate” suggests some pre- 
‘disposing power behind. Fate is that which has been 
“‘ said,” and .to say what is to happen is to conceive the event 
‘before.it.is described. It indicates, no doubt, that the predicted 
let is more or less woven into the very fabric of the futures 
but as it is appointed by some preconceiving mind, it may, if 
‘that preconceiving mind chooses, be made in part conditional 
on the way in which it is accepted by the subject of the destiny. 
‘Dhe man who bends all his powers to modify a given lot 
for the better is permitted so to modify it. (£dipus averts 
the pursuing Furies, Nineveh repents at the preaching of 
Jonah, and the predicted destruction is turned aside. Deep 
in the very conception of predestination is involved the belief 
in some power to dictate conditions and to soften the catas- 
ttrophe according as those conditions are cordially accepted 
‘and complied with. Even destiny can be more or less defied 
‘by a bold and faithful will, for destiny is appointed by a power 
behind the mere blind instruments of fate,—a power which 
can and does take into account how, as Huxley put it, the 
human player plays against that disguised and dread angel 
who is delighted to lose the stakes for which he strives 








against his comparatively feeble opponent. If that opponent 
plays well, his great antagonist would rather lose than win. 

Looking to this, the deeply-rooted conception of “fate,” ag 
sométhing against which it is possible to strive with more or 
less success, though it may be often rather less than more, we 
do not understand why any power,—call it fate, or what you 
will,—that saves one man “ only of all that company,” should 
be regarded as less personal than Providence himself. What- 
ever the power is that discriminated “him only of all that 
company” from the rest, as a man to be saved, it was a dis- 
criminating power, and those who speak of “fate” as dis- 
tinguished from providence are usually anxious to avoid the 
idea of a discrirsinating power, as if the mere vision of so 
many (as it seems) ruthlessly extinguished lives, made it 
impossible for them to speak of the one life saved as de- 
liberately saved, just because in that case so many that were 
lost must also have been deliberately lost. And, of course, we 
are clearly bound to think that the same providence which 
saved Mr. Marquardt gave up all the other passengers to the 
merciless waves. Nor do we see why any one should shrink 
from that conclusion. Death can come but once to any 
man, nor is there any reason to suppose that a premature 
death is at all less merciful than the death of the aged. The 
Greeks thought that “those whom the gods love die young.” 
And whether that be true or false, it is at least not less 
likely to be true, possibly even more likely to be true, than 
that “those whom the gods love die old.” Much more 
probable is it that neither proposition is true at all, and that 
the Greek maxim arose from the pure superstition that the 
gods sent early death to those for whose companionship in 
the region of the unseen they themselves wished, and were 
yet not able to enjoy so long as they lived on earth. Under 
the higher conceptions of the Christian religion, it is impos- 
sible to say that those who are doing God’s work on earth 
are in any sense whatever farther from the divine spirit than 
those who are doing his work in any other spiritual field. 
Bat to return to the reason which induces a writer to prefer 
speaking of “fate” rather than “providence” as dis- 
criminating one man for an earthly career, and dooming all 
the others to life in the world beyond,—it does seem to us a 
very blind and illogical sort of reason. Far more coherent 
would it be, to give up the idea of any discrimination at 
all, than to speak of one man’s rescue as determined by a 
special fate, unless the deaths of all the others were so deter- 
mined also. What really seems to be the motive of such 
incoherent conceptions, is that those who use such language 
wish to envelop that notion of purpose which they cannot 
altogether exclude from their minds, in as much vagueness 
and mist as possible. They want to get the advantage of a 
certain sort of predestination for one man, without claiming 
it for the herd, for all the rest. They seem to think that 
here is something which marks one man out as the subject of 
some special care, without going so far as to mark out the 
whole human race for care of the same kind. Bat clearly 
that is very hard to conceive. What it implies is that there 
is a power behind Nature which concerns itself with a chosen 
few but not with the multitude, whereas any power behind 
or in Nature which is competent to guide or overrule the laws 
of Nature for one purpose, must clearly be able to guide 
or overrule them for the general purpose of eliciting from 
the universe the most happy general result, “Fate” is a 
word used for the purpose of clothing men’s thoughts in 
a fog, not for the purpose of making them clear. We can 
understand those who say that there is no government of the 
universe at all. But we cannot understand those who think 
that there is such a government, but that, whilé commanding 
all the various springs of human destiny, it leaves the masses 
ef men to comscts and wrangle with esch other as they 
please, while it selects a few individuals for special dis- 
tinction, guidance, and protection. 





THE MIDSUMMER SUNRISE AT STONEHENGE. 
HE falling of the summer solstice on a Sunday, con- 
curring with the bicycle craze and the accident of a 
remarkably fine moonlight night, brought an unusually large 
number of people together to see the sun rise over Stone- 
henge last Sunday morning. Possibly also the publication in 
the course of last year of * Mr. Edgar Barclay’s very complete 





* Stonehengs and its Earthworks, With Plans and Illustrations. By E*gar 
Barclay, B.P,£, London; D, Nutt, 1895, 
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and beautifully illustrated volume about the monument, helped 
to swell the number of visitors. Any way, the days are past 
“when twenty or thirty people made a large attendance, and 
probably the numbers will increase every year, and unless 
some provision is made for marshalling them in reasonable 
order and keeping the centre of the temple and the whole 
line of the axis clear,—as the crowd increases in numbers 
it will decrease in intelligence. There was a considerable 
infusion of Bank-holiday humours in the complexion of the 
crowd last Sunday, and much more of the same sort of thing 


would turn the occasion into a rowdy beanfeast, from which - 


people of refinement would rather stay away. In view of 
such a possibility, it would seem desirable to take steps in 
time for securing enough order and formality in the pro- 
ceedings to render it possible for people really to see that 
which they have come to see. It was easy enough last 
Sunday to secure standing ground on that part of the Earth- 
circle which commands the line of sight to the Sun-stone. It 
was possible to secure such a place, and from it to distinguish 
for a moment the top of the Sun-stone level with the horizon 
line. But it was not possible to keep this point in sight, 
because the whole centre of the temple was crowded with 
people, some standing on the grass and some on the fallen 
stones, whose forms very soon completely shut the Sun-stone 
out of view. The writer tried standing on a cart and seeing 
over the heads of other people, but this contrivance only 
raised one too high above the line of the horizon, and it was 
finally necessary to resign oneself to an oblique view from a 
point a little westward of the axis, taking it upon the 
word of those who had got final possession of the best 
places, that the sun did actually make its first appear- 
ance immediately above the Sun-stone. By the time we 
could get into the right position, the sun had already 
moved a little further to the east and a little higher in 
the heavens. By that time, also, a slight veil of cloud 
through which it had shone somewhat dully at first, cleared 
off, and a blaze of fiery light entered the temple just as it 
should do, under the lintels of the outer circle of ‘ Sarsens.” 
At Stonehenge, as elsewhere, a curious feature of the crowd 
is the presence of a very large number of people who know 
nothing—or so little that we must be excused for calling it 
nothing—of the significance of what they had come out to 
see. But yet, however little the majority of the excursionists 
last Sunday morning might know of the orientation of Stone- 
henge, of the plan of its construction, or of the various theories 
that divide opinion as to the time and purpose of its erection, 
it was obvious that everybody present was keenly interested 
in seeing the sun rise behind the Sun-stone, though absolutely 
indifferent to the shadow the Sun-stone casts,—the shadow 
which gives the direction of the axis and the clue to the design 
of the building. Noting the intent gaze with which these 
hundreds of people watched through the cold hour of the 
dawn for the return of the sun, it was impossible not to feel 
how close to the heart of man, in all times and iu all climates, 
lies the allegory embodied in Sun-worship. 


It is a common remark that a feeling of disappointment ig 
almost invariably experienced on a first visit to Stonehenge. 
This is partly due to the vast solitude in which the monument 
stands, There is nothing near enough to it in any direction 
to furnish a standard by which to estimate the magnitude of 
the stones. Consequently they look much smaller than they 
really are, and we miss that imposing effect of immensity which 
everybody associates in advance with Stonehenge. Another 
cause of disappointment is what we must call the “reserve” 
of the monument. Mystery, whether vested in persons or 
things, has a fascination of its own, but the fascination is 
of a kind that is only enjoyable when the mysterious thing 


. r=:s00 is not actually present. We all know the delight of 
‘discussing interminably a person about whom no amount of 
discussion brings us nearer to knowledge. And we all know 
also the chilly, baffled feeling that takes possession of us 
when we pass from such discussion into the presence of the 
inscrutable person. An impenetrable reserye is undoubtedly 
one of the striking characteristics of Stonehenge. And this 
reserve, however much it may increase the imppegsiveness 
of the monument as a subject of thought and speculation, 
certainly takes away from its impressiveness ag an object 
contemplated by the bodily eye. We are so accustomed to 
the easily interpreted language—utilitarian and sentimental— 
88 and monuments, 


eTey 





that we hardly realise how much of the impression they make 
on us is due to the wide range of memories and associa~ 
tions they touch in ourselves, until we are confronted with a 
monument like Stonehenge, the language of which is dead 
for us, and in whose presence we are reduced to the blank 
emotion of wonder. It is quite pathetic to see how, in the 
dearth of intelligible symbolism or appealing beauty, every 
observant visitor seizes eagerly at his or her first visit to 
“the Stones,” upon the tenons and mortise-holes in the piers 
and the imposts of the trilithons and the outer circle of 
Sarsens, as the only features which speak to us directly of 
the part played by human ingenuity in the construction of the 
temple. Those knobs on the upright stones and correspond. 
ing sockets in the lintels which the uprights support, tell am 
unmistakable—albeit a very homely and practical—tale of: 
labour for a definite and quite intelligible result. At the 
moment of the summer solstice Stonehenge may, however, 
be said to relax its reserve and admit us for once into its 
confidence. It tells in visible signs the secret of its orienta~ 
tion to the midsummer sunrise; and its cold and monotonous 
greyness warms into colour and life as the sunlight flows in, 
under the lintels of the Sarsen circle, and the piers shoot. 
their sharp shadows over the ground. Then the stones cease 
to be dead stones,—they seem to be responding sympathetically 
to the influence of the Sun-god, and something of the feeling 
of the old mythology enters into the hearts of all onlookers.. 
Add to this touch of sentiment the solid satisfaction of having 
gained rough ocular demonstration of the truth of an assertion. 
of the learned which we are incapable either of understanding 
in detail, or attacking critically—and you have the answer to- 
the question that is involuntarily suggested by the presence 
on the ground of a number of people who seem animated by 
the smallest amount possible of intelligent interest in the 
phenomena before them—‘“‘ Why in the world have all these 
people come?” When you have once seen the sun rise 
over the Sun-stone, you feel that you believe on your own. 
account in the solar orientation of the temple; and the line- 
of the axis once realised on the ground, the plan of the 
building becomes intelligible, and there is a great deal of 
pleasure to be got out of following up the elaborate yet 
simple theory of Mr. Barclay’s book. But before we pass. 
to Mr. Barclay’s sketch of the series of festivals he imagines. 
to have been celebrated annually at Stonehenge, or to his. 
theory of the time of its erection, we would give in his own. 
words his very clear and helpful account of the design of 
the monument, confident that among our readers as well as. 
among last Sunday’s gazers, there must be many who have: 
never mastered the theory of it :— 

“ Stonehenge is enclosed by a iow circular bank with outer ditch: 
named ‘The Earth-circle,” now much mutilated by carriage 
tracks. To the north-east is the ancient ‘ Avenue’ or ‘ Approach,” 
whera are two outlying stones,—the ‘ Heel-stone’ or ‘ Sun-stone,’ 
bows towards the temple ; the other, placed between the Sun-stone- 
and the temple, lies flat with the ground, and is named ‘the 
Slaughter-stone.’ Two other outlying stones lie close to the: 
Earth-circle, opposed to two mounds, very faint and unobtrusive- 
— these are the two stones and two mounds of the Earthy. 
circle, 

Within the Earth-circle is the temple, of which— 

“The design consisted of an outer circle of thirty uprights’ 
supporting twenty-eight traverse stones or lintels; one of the 
piers, in situ, is shorter than the others, which occasioned a 
break in the lintel ring; so many piers remain in situ that 
their opening shows that when complete the circle consisted 
of this number, Within this circle was another consisting 
of smaller uprights, These circles contained two horse-shoe 
figures, one within the other. The outer was composed of 
five groups of stones, each group consisting of three s 
two piers supporting a superimposed block; these groups (the, 
trilithons) still form the most imposing feature of the monu-. 
ment; they were graduated in height, the centxal trilithon 
excelling those next to it in the same degree that these 
were higher than the trilithons forming the extnemities of: 
the figure. The inner herse-:shge, like the inner airele, was. 
formed of small uprights; both horse-shoe figures. had: their: 
openings turned towards the Sun-stone, The outer lintel: 
circle and outer horseshoe were composed of rocks namedi 
‘Sarsens, brought from the neighbourhood of Avebury, about: 
twenty miles north of Stonehenge, where they occur in largé 
numbers, a8 @ singular natural phenomenon, boulders lying 
deeply embedded in the soil of the chalk downs. To the north. 
east of the village of Avebury the land is thickly strewn with 
these boulders, found on the summits and in the hollows of tha 
downs, ‘Pheir appearance, suggesting flocks of grey sheep, has 
caused them te pg pamed ‘Grey Wethers’; some valleys are sa 


choked with them as to be of a general grey tint...... The 
inner circle and innez horse-shoe are composed of the foreign 


“Blue stones,” igneous rocks, The locality from which they 
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were originally taken remains undetermined; experts, after 
microscopic examination, have affirmed that in no part of Great 
Britain is there any stone to be found of the samre description.” 


Leaving out of account the learned few who have made a 
werious study of the archeology of Stonehenge, it is almost 
incredible how very few even of those who are sufficiently in- 
terested in the monument to go and see it at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, take the trouble to arrive at the most elementary 
anderstanding of its design, or even to grasp the important 
distinction between the Sarsens and the Blue-stones. Perhaps 
it is because it increases the mysteriousness of the monument 
sto believe that all its stones—especially the more massive ones 
—were imported from abroad, that people like to ignore the 
fact that the Sarsens lay close at hand, and only the much 
gmaller Blue-stones had to be brought from over the sea— 
most probably from Brittany, though some geologists main- 
tain that specimens of the Blue-stone are found in Cornwall. 
As soon as we realise that only the Blue-stones, which make 
the smaller aprights of the inner circle and the inner horse- 
shoe had to be transported from afar, the mystery of the 
erection of Stonehenge is shorn of its most impracticable 
feature, and brought within the sphere of the calculable 
possibilities of engineering skill. Mr. Barclay rejects the 
theory of a prehistoric origin for the temple, and believes 
that we owe it to the wise policy of the Roman Governor, 
Agricola, who endeavoured to conciliate the native population 
-of Britain, and to find occupation for the sons of the 
.chieftains by encouraging them to build temples in which to 
worship the gods of their fathers according to a ritual com- 
pounded of Roman and Celtic customs. Mr. Barclay goes 
‘very fully and carefully into the detail of the system by 
which the divinities of the conquered populations were put 
-on an equality with the gods of Rome; and also into the still 
dingering customs of spring fires, May-day games, and Bel or 
Baal fires, Midsummer fires, harvest homes, and November 
‘fires—the seasons of which corresponded with those of the 
five Roman festivals of Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Pluto, with which he believes the five trilithons of Stonehenge 
‘to have been connected. The thirty uprights of the outer 
Sarsen circle he takes to represent the Roman month of thirty 
days, twelve of which, with the five feast days, made the year 
-of three hundred and sixty-five days. And he calls up for us 
a picture of how probably in all those festival days as they 
«came round, but most signally on the great midsummer 
festival, when Jupiter was specially honoured, priest and 
people would have been seen advancing in gay yet solemn 
procession along the avenue or approach that leads up to the 
north-eastern opening of the temple, bringing beasts for 
‘sacrifice and carrying garlands of flowers. The sacrifice, 
ewhich on the feast of Jupiter would probably be a bull, 
would be made at the very instant of sunrise, the slaughterer 
waiting by the Slaughter-stone that stands outside the 
‘temple, but nearer to it than the Sun-stone, of which the 
shadow projected by the rising sun, gave the line for the 
axis of the temple. “Any one,” says Mr. Barclay, “standing 
on this line behind the Slaughter-stone, would be unable to 
observe the rising sun, he being in the shadow of the Sun- 
stone, the Hel-stone or Covering-stone; but being on the 
axis he could receive a signal for the death-stroke from an 
observer on the Earth-circle behind the central trilithon; and 
on account of the Slaughter-stone being placed obliquely 
with the axis, one half only of the stone would be in 
shadow. ‘Thus, provided a clear sunrise, the sun would 
shine on the flowing blood of the victim, and this would be 
counted as a propitious omen.” 


Whether or not Mr. Barclay’s theory is the one that will 
‘be eventually accepted, its fullness of detail, and the scope it 
gives to a constructive imagination to build up a scene of 
picturesque significance, recommends it strongly for, at 
deast, provisional adoption when one is going to see the 
midsummer sunrise. Possibly before long the managers of 
Olympia or the Earl’s Court Exhibition will devise a Stone- 
henge entertainment with cardboard stones, a sun to be 
depended upon always to rise fair and clear, and a full 
company representing the mixed Roman and British con- 
gregation who worshipped on the plain in the eighties of 
the first century, or perhaps some enterprising educational 
society will send down lecturers on Midsummer morning to 
instruct the sightseers on the ground. We should be inclined 
to welcome any course that helped to furnish a little infor- 








mation to visitors while on the spot, and secured the intro- 
duction of an influence strong enough to keep the line of the 
axis clear and allow the Sun-stone to be visible to gazers 
placed on the Earth-circle behind the remaining pier of the 
central trilithon, through the cleft of which, when both piers 
were standing, the watchman outside the temple would have 
seen the first touch of sunlight on the tip of the Covering- 
stone. 





THE BIRDS OF BEAULIEU. 


N° estate in the South of England offers such attractions 
to bird life as that of Beaulieu between the New Forest 
and the Solent Sea. Its tidal river goes up into the heart of 
the forest, between seven miles of oak-woods and coppices; its 
lakes swarm with duck which come in by day from the sea; 
the gulls and cormorants fly daily to the pools on the heath to 
wash in the fresh water; woodcocks nest in its pine-woods 
and fly squeaking like bats across the rides at sundown; and 
behind it lies the forest, and the forest heaths with a separate 
bird population of theirown. The heath at Hill Top, as the 
part of the forest north of the Beaulieu boundary is called, is 
an epitome of the beauties of the wild forest. Here for eight 
hundred years Nature has had a free hand, and the contrast 
shown by land with which man has meddled for centuries 
and that on which he has scarcely been allowed to set foot 
is evident and astonishing. The “tame” woods and fields 
within the manor bank, beautiful as they are, show in every 
acre the enormous modification of Nature duetoman. There 
is almost nothing there in which seven centuries of cultiva- 
tion have not produced a profound change, though that 
change is so general throughont our island that we have 
come to look upon it as normal. There is nothing, 
from the grass on the soil to the waters which fall 
from heaven, which man does not in some way change 
from its natural order. Every shower which falls on those 
broad woods of oak and pine—each tree of which was planted 
by hand—is led away to the river, or its natural flow diverted 
by the ditcher’s spade. The grass and flowers which grow 
below are protected from cattle, and grow in unnatural 
luxuriance between the stems. Not only the sown crops but 
the less obviously artificial elements of grasses, hedge-flowers, 
and underwood, the unnatural result of felling higher timber, 
the divisions by banks and hedges, the hard roads, gates, and 
buildings, the presence of hundreds of acclimatised or greatly 
modified animals not natural to the soil—sheep, store-cattle, 
heavy draught-horses, and birds of hardly less artificial breed, 
pheasants raised in hundreds from the coops, partridges 
dependent on the cultivation for their living, and the host of 
smaller creatures living in commensalism with man, and 
following the plough as “ trade follows the flag”—are the out- 
ward visible signs of the triumph of man over Nature, a con- 
flict and false triumph which would neither be noticed nor 
regretted but for the survival of Nature unsubdued in her 
wild forest beyond the manor bank. To picture this 
“state of Nature” it is not enough to subtract each 
and every one of the items of “ domestication” given above. 
Nature is constructive, and has made the wild heath and 
forest something more than the negation of the tame 
manor, and planted her woods, set out her heaths, levelled 
her lawns, bordered her streams, trimmed her shrubs, 
hollowed her pools and water-brooks in inimitable fashion, 
besides making one thing which cultivation has never 
tried at all, and probably could not make if it tried, 
the spongy soaks of the New Forest bogs, with their unique 
carpet of mosses and primitive flowers. To these heaths, 
furzebreaks, woods, streams, alder-beds, bogs, brooksides, and 
pools, the Forest birds flock each after their kind, Natura 
loci,—the nature of the place, absolutely determines thenumber 
and nature of the inhabitants, whether birds or beasts. No 
rotation of crops, or tree-felling, or ploughing, or laying down 
to grass, brings any change; the same birds and beasts and 
flowers are probably now to be found in the same spots of this 
heath as they were when King John founded the abbey 
below. Round the edge of the manor bank, and stretching 
for thirty yards into the Forest, runs a riband of the finest 
turf, grazed short as plush by the ponies. This is the last 
haunt of the grain-eating birds of the manor. Then the rough 
heath begins, deep heather, little seedling firs, and junipers. 
It was to see the birds of the forest that the writer last visited 
the heath. Whin-chats were flying from top to top of the, 
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bushes, or feeding their young, hidden in undiscoverable nests 
among the heather labyrinths at the roots of the bushes. On 
the brow of the hill two of the primeval woods of the Forest 
stand in the sea of heather, divided by a valley which warmth, 
shelter, and running waters combine to make into a paradise 
for the smaller Forest birds, while the two ancient woods are 
peopled by the carrion-crow, hawks, brown owls, and wood- 
peckers, which breed in the huge forest-trees of their hoary 
woods. Thestreams which soak out of the bogs on the higher 
heath cut a narrow channel below the wood, and creeping from 
pool to pool, bordered with alder and the dwarf-willow of the 
Forest, collect into a miniature lake at the bottom of the valley. 
The banks of this stream rang with the song of the black- 
cap, nightingale, white-throats, and linnets. The briar- 
bushes and juniper-tufts held numbers of their nests, and 
in the tall furze-bushes which had survived the frosts of 
1894, stone-chats, whin-chats, and the rare Dartford warblers 
were in incessant motion, the greater number being engaged 
in catching insects and carrying them to their young. In the 
ancient thorns and hollies which fringe the wood the turtle- 
doves were nesting in numbers. In one of those bushes so often 
seen in the natural Forest, in which a thorn, a crab-tree, 
and an oak have all grown up together, a turtle-dove was 
sitting on her nest. When she found that she was discovered, 
she at once fluttered to the ground, and lay apparently dis- 
abled on the turf. Willing to encourage the bird in the 
belief that its artifice was successful, we ran towards her, 
when she rose, and slowly flattered up the grassy glade, then 
rose and flew a few feet, and when at some sixty yards from 
the nest, took wing, and dashed off into the wood. This 
wood at Hill Top is one of the few ancient groves of the New 
Forest, in which the oak, and not the beech, is the dominant 
tree. But every species of native timber flourishes there— 
ash, yew, beech, the thorn, elm, and holly—while the browsing 
cattle keep the lawns clear of underwood, and crop the grass 
as level as a tennis-lawn. 


To step from the cool shadow of the woods to the blazing 
sunlight of the heath, then to pass from the cocoa-nut 
scents of the blossoming furze to the quaking bog, where the 
waters lie in soak in mosses five feet deep, is one of the 
charms of Beaulien Heath. The surface of these upland 
bogs is set with danger-signals, easily read by every forest 
rider,—tufts of cotton-grass, waving in the wind. Slender 
rods of grass, each capped with a tuft of white, like a pinch of 
white floss silk, grow from the moss cushions. Through the 
mosses, yellow and pink and golden green, white spikes of 
orchis grow, 80 loosely rooted that they can be drawn out with 
their roots white and as clear of earth as if they had been 
standing in a vase of water. On the edge of the bog, but 
on firm ground, are little starry beds of sundew, whose 
plants are busy all day long catching the midges of the 
heath. Each plant is couched like a tiny scarlet star, 
patterning the ground like the tiles on the front of some 
Central Asian mosque. 


The banks of the tidal river below are the haunt of a 
separate community of birds, or rather a place where the 
most unlike species meet and live together. Hen-pheasants 
with their young broods and wild ducks with their ducklings 
may be seen together on the paths through the woods feeding 
on the caterpillars which drop from the oak-trees. At low 
tide the pheasants, in their turn, visit the shingly shore, and 
join the wild ducks and their broods in roaming along the 
exposed river bottom seeking food. Near “ Buckler’s Hard,” 
where the battle-ships were built in the old war, the woods re- 
cede from the river, and enclose a marshy meadow bordering on 
the stream. This meadow, planted with furze on the land side, 
set with tussocks and rushes towards the river-bank, and 
fringed by the thick woods, contains more varied bird-life 
than any similar area which the writer has seen in England. 
Redshanks and plovers nest in numbers in the marsh, and on 
the occasion of the writer's last visit, besides the young of 
these species, there were found in this meadow the nests of 
the white-throat, the black-cap, the meadow-pipit, the yellow- 
hammer, the whin-chat, the chaffinch, the greenfinch, and the 
pheasant. The numbers of nests were even more remarkable 
than their variety. The furze seemed to hold a nest in 
nearly every bush. Twelve linnets’ nests, holding either 
eggs or young, were found in an area of not more than half 
an acre, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PLACES OF BEAUTY: TINTAGEL AND ALFRISTON, 


[To raz Eprror or tHe “Sprrcrator.”’} 

Srz,—It is now some two years since an article in the 
Spectator pointed out that it might be as important for a 
nation to secure sites of rare natural beauty as it was to buy 
fine pictures. The National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty, was founded in consequence of a 
correspondence suggested by that article. The Trust hag 
been constituted under good auspices, has done some valuable. 
work, and been the recipient of one great gift. The Council 
of the Trust is now in a position to secure for the public, at 
a comparatively small cost, one place of extreme beauty, and 
one of great architectural value. Barras Head, a wild heathy 
promontory, fourteen acres in extent, which forms the northern 
headland enclosing King Arthur’s Cove at Tintagel, can be pre- 
served for the public for £505, of which a part is already pro. 
mised. It forms the vantage-ground from which Tintagel can be 
best seen. To save it from future enclosure or from alteration 
of its natural features would seem to be an object well worth 
some sacrifice on the part of those who have cared for the 
Arthurian legends and the poetry that has gathered about 
them. My memory of Tintagel is as a dream of beauty, 
round which old-world memories hung and lent an added 
charm to the mystic loveliness of that Cornish bay and 
Cornish ruin. 

Again, a lovely little bit of old English work, a Pre. 
Reformation clergy-house in a Sussex village, has been 
given to the Trust, timber and gable and old hall set 
in quaint and interesting fashion, an inheritance to us 
all from the Middle Ages. But wind and rain have 
already done harm to the building, and if we are to. 
hand it on in its old-world beauty we must at once: 
expend £350 on its preservation. The Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments will supervise this work.. 
But we need the money, our subscriptions hardly sufficing to 
carry on our ordinary work. To all who would like to deny 
themselves in order to leave England richer in scenes that 
waken noble memories, to all who wish to hand on what is 
beautiful for the times to come, we would appeal to send, and 
that quickly, what is needed to preserve Barras Head and 
Alfriston Clergy House.—I am, Sir, &c., 


190 Marylebone Road, June 24th. Octavia HItu.. 





LIFE IN POETRY. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to offer a few lines of respectfal 
criticism on your interesting article, “ Life in Poetry,” in the 
Spectator of June 20th? Professor Courthope (following 
Aristotle) defines poetry as “an imitation of human action, 
thought, and passions in metrical language; ” but the word 
“imitation” seems badly chosen. It is only on the stage 
that we see an imitation, in the strict sense of the word, of 
life and action; painting and sculpture are a representation 
of them, poetry a description. But prose literature—history: 
or romance, for instance—is also a description of life andi 
action, so that the only differentia, according to Professor 
Courthope, between prose and poetry consists in the 
“metrical language” in which the latter is couched,—that 
is, in the vehicle, not the subject. This definition you call 
inadequate and limiting; but does not your own definition 
err equally in that it embraces only the subject of poetry, 
not the vehicle? You say that poetry (meaning, no doubt, 
the highest poetry) must be an emancipation of life, a 
stroke for freedom; but the thoughts which make for 
such emancipation might be couched equally well in prose, 
and you lay down no canon by which to distinguish poetry 
from such prose, nor do you point out that the life and 
fame of a poet depends not merely on what he has to say, but 
almost as much on how he says it. You agree with Professor 
Courthope that the subject not only must suit the singer; 
but also must suit his audience,—in other words, that he must 
find a voice to express the deepest and most passionate 
thoughts which his generation is struggling to utter. Some 
poets find expression for thoughts which are peculiar to their 
generation only (you mention Spenser, Clough, and Matthew 
Arnold in this class, and even Shelley, whose charm surely iw 
permanent and universal), and when that generation has 
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ged away they are neglected and cease to interest th: 
world. Others embody the thoughts which are common to 
sli generations, and, if the embodiment is adequate, they 
reign for ever in the hearts of men. But what I venture 
to urge 18 that in scrutinising the nature of their empire, we 
must not disregard their gift of expressing those thoughts in 
perfect and melodious form. There are passages in Carlyle, 
in Ruskin, which contain as lofty aspirations after freedom, 
as passionate love of beauty, as ever poet uttered, but they 
have not chosen the highest vehicle, and cannot stir the pulse 
or “enrich the blood of the world” as Wordsworth or 
Tennyson or Browning can. To take a simple instance, most 
lovers of Ruskin would rank among his noblest passages the 
description of the pine, with “its dark energy of delicate life 
and monotony of enchanted pride;” yet these words do not 
haont the memory like Mr. Myers’s simple and melodious 
— ** Silence the sombre armies kept 

The vanguard of the pine.” 

What the secret of the metrical charm is, why rhythm and 
rhyme hold such a power over the mind and memory that 
noble thoughts embodied in this vehicle live, and without it 
pass away, is a mystery which well deserves consideration at 
the hands of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., CO. A. EB. 


[Of course, the musical beauty of the form aids immensely 
the power of the utterance. Professor Courthope had laid 
that down, and we intended to accept his assumption on that 
point as final—Ep. Spectator.] 





“BULLS.” 
(To tHe Eprrog or THE “Srectator.”] 

§1r,—The fatted “ bull” can grow as well on English ground 
ason Irish. This very afternoon a lady of my acquaintance, 
having some slight difference of opinion with her husband, 
and getting perhaps just a little impatient (as I thought, 
because she had not quite the best of the argument), ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, if you'll only hold your tongue, you may say 
just what you like.” The lady had no connection whatever 
with Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 


June 19th. AvupiToR TANTUM. 





BIRD-STORIES. 
(To tHe EpirorR or THE ** SPECTATOR.”’] 
§1z,—I had an opportunity yesterday of observing an in- 
teresting and almost humorous illustration of the development 
of special instinct from the earliest moments of existence. I 
was with some friends by the side of a piece of water here, 
looking at a fine display of rhododendrons and azaleas in full 
flower on its bank, when our attention was called toa minute 
creature paddling towards us from the centre of the pond. 
It came close up to our feet and appeared to be a newly 
hatched little grebe, probably prematurely out of its nest, 
which was floating on the surface some thirty yards off. As 
it paddled it used both its legs and imperfect wings as oars 
and got along at a good pace; when resting, legs and wings 
lay stretched out on the water. We stood motionless, but 
presently it was evident that it saw us, for it began to dive 
incessantly until tired, rested, and then under water again, 
and so on for three or four minutes, ultimately finding 
shelter under a protecting branch of a rhododendron. This 
queer little bird was not more than an inch and a half long. 
Once before I met with a similar instance even more humorous 
in infant display of instinct; this was in Somerset. I was 
in a boat when a small thing came floating alongside which 
at first I took to be an unfortunate bumble-bee. I dipped it 
up with a large glass tumbler when there was commenced a 
series of diving exploits to the bottom of the glass. On 
returning it to the pond it used a plaintive small cry, but in 
neither case did I see or here any parental response. In some 
counties I believe this grebe ia called the didapper, or little 
diver. My young friends certainly began early in life to 
justify their family name.—I am, Sir, &:., 
W. CLEMENT D. EsDAIve, 
Burley Manor, Ringwood, May 27th. 


(To THe Eprror or tHe “SprectTaTor.’’] 
Str,—Your readers may be interested in the following story 
of bird-life. A pair of blackbirds had built a nest on an ivy- 


commotion, I went to see what it was all about. I found 
that a naughty cat was sitting on the wall near the nest, and 
she refused for some time to be driven away. I afterwards: 
noticed that Mr. and Mrs. Blackbird had taken the hint and: 
forsaken the nest. A short time after a blackbird flew out of 
some ivy in another part of the garden, one hundred yards 
from the original nest, and looking in I found a thrush’s nest 
containing three thrushes’ and five blackbirds’ eggs. I con- 
cluded that the blackbirds, being hard up for a nest, had 
appropriated one belonging to a thrush, and now, about a 
week after, I have found a thrush’s nest (also in some ivy 
about ten yards from where the blackbird is sitting) contain- 
ing two eggs only. Evidently the thrushes, being suddenly 
evicted, have hastily prepared another nest and laid their two 
remaining eggs. I intend to watch the further progress of 
these two households. Has any one known a similar instance > 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shooter’s Hill, Longton. ArTuour B. Battery. 
(To txe Epitor or THe “ Srectator.”’] 

S1r,—The following instance of “blue-tit” determination to get 
its own way has taken place in the garden here :—There is a 
small pump under a yew-tree, which on April 15th was used 
in watering. The gardeners then pumped out a mossy nest, 
and did not use the pump again until April 25th, when a 
second nest—this time with eggs in it—was again pumped. 
out. Early on the morning of April 27th a third nest was 
pumped ont, with one egg in it. The whole thing was then 
cleaned out by means of a long wire, and a mass of green moss. 
lay on the ground by the pump. That same evening a fourth 
nest came to grief, being pumped out at the evening watering. 
Next morning, April 28tb,a fifth nest began to be pumped 
out. When the head-gardener found that the little creature 
still persisted, he ordered the pumping to be stopped, and 
came to give me the whole history. It was, of course, arranged: 
that the pump-handle should be at once fastened up, and 
drought or no drought, the bird be left in peace. So there 
she sat till her eggs were hatched, and never minded the 
curious eyes that so often peered down through the tiny hole 
at the top, whence the blue head, shining in the dim glimmer. 
ing light through the spout, might be discerned. For the last 
few days, however, only a nestful of fluff has been visible— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Maidenhead, May 9th. E. V. B. 





CAT-STORIES. 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ SrectatTor,”] 

S1rz,—I read with interest, in a recent number of the Spectator 
an account of the friendship between a hen and a kindly 
natured cat, the pet of the little girl mentioned in the letter. 
May I give another instance of such a friendship from my 
own experience. Some years ago, when living in my old 
home in a small country town, I also had a well-beloved cat,. 
who certainly was distinguished beyond the average for 
affection and sagacity. One spring my fine brood of chickens: 
was attacked by a rat from whose very jaws I rescued one,. 
only to see it quickly breathe its last. I said to the cat:— 
“This will never do; you must watch the rat’s hole until 
something can be done to save the chickens.” He evidently 
understood my meaning, and settled himself down close to the 
mother and her chicks, and there patiently waited for some 
honrs, keeping the rat at a safe distance, the hen evidently quite- 
trusting her family to his care. I never knew him harm a 
chicken, but, being a cat with a great sense of humour, he 
would sometimes hide behind some bushes in the garden, 
which was forbidden ground to the cocks and hens, and from: 
this ambush suddenly spring into their very midst when, 
thinking no one was near, they were quietly marching up the- 
gravel path, and then, with glee, he would drive them all 
before him, clucking and shrieking, to their proper and lawful 
territory.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. A. B. 
P.S.—This cat, I grieve to say, died of a broken heart when. 
the old home was broken up, and I was obliged to leave him 
to the care of a kind neighbour. 





{To rae Epiron or tae “Srectator.”] 

S1z,—My children have lately set up a cage of white mice, - 
One of them when given a run has a way of making for the 
chimney,—perhaps he prefers a little colour. The other day 





clad wall in my garden, and hearing them make a great 





he managed to make the ascent and did not come down again ; 
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but two days later he was found outside the house by the 
stable cat who brought him and laid him down at my 
daughter’s feet and then more suo purred and rubbed himself 
against her legs. The mouse was not the least injured, only 
very frightened, and lay moist and panting for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, after which it began to run about and 
was altogether itself again. The cat’s conduct seems as 
remarkable as it was exemplary, for he never bas been known 
to retrieve before, and he is never allowed in the house; in 
fact he belongs to the gardener and lives in the cottage and 
stables and garden, and mice that are not white get no 
mercy.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. D. 


(To THz Eprror or THE “ SpxcTatTor.’’] 

S1r,—I think that the following fully equals any instance of cat 
adventure given in the Spectator. I observed one day a large 
white favourite cat galloping across the lawn towards the 
open window pursued and pecked at by two blackbirds. 
‘When the animal reached me I found that she had a young 
dird in her mouth, much alarmed, but luckily unhurt, and I 
restored it to its anxious parents.—I am, Sir, &c., A. HE. L. 





THE “DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS.” 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srz,—In your review of Colonel Dalbiac’s “Dictionary of 
Quotations,” you hardly give the credit which is due to his 
predecessors in similar collections. For example, I find that 
“Fine by degrees,” &c., is rightly attributed to Prior in 
“Henry and Emma” by Mr. Bartlett in his ‘Familiar 
Quotations,” published by Macmillan, and the same book 
gives “She looketh as butter would not melt,” &c., as John 
Heywood’s, “ Proverbes, Part I., chap. x.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. G. 








POETRY. 
“ WHERE TRUE JOYS ARE TO BE FOUND.” 


Time was I yearned for happiness, 
Time was I burned for fame, 

Nor marked the Love and loveliness 
Unsought, unbought that came: 


Now happiness seems emptiness 
And fame a fickle breath 

And only Love and loveliness 
Have promise over Death. 








BOOKS. 
—@—_ 
MR. MACAN’S “HERODOTUS.” * 
‘Tuis is a highly valuable contribution to the study of early 
history in general and to the criticism of Herodotus as an 
historical authority in particular. It has been customary to 


treat the latter of these two subjects too much en bloc. Mr. 
Macan’s method is quite different. He writes (I. xxvii.) :— 
“The truth (as distinct from the honesty) of the Histories of 
‘Herodotus cannot be adequately measured from volume to 
volume, nor even from Book to Book; every story, every 
sentence must be separately weighed.” ‘This method shows 
the possibility of reconciling very different views about the 
‘Father of History.” We shall be able to accept the 
criticisms of Professor Sayce when he finds frequent errors 
and even absurdities in the Herodotean description of 
Egypt, its history, its geography, and its social order, 
without having to reject the high estimate which other 
commentators, of whom Canon Rawlinson may be taken 
as a type, have formed of their author’s credibility. 
‘But though this separate examination of each detail is 
mecessary, it is nevertheless possible to see a gradation of 
authority in the successive portions of the work. For this 
purpose the division into nine books may be put aside. 
«Hardly any one now,” says Mr. Macan, “ supposes it to be 
primitive or made by the author himself.” But the division 
into three portions, each comprising three of the so-called 
. books, seems to be well established. There is a very decided 
break between the third and the fourth books, and again 





Me Herodotus, Books IV.-VI. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Indices, 
aps. 


between the sixth and the seventh. And these portions Lele 
an inverse order of credibility. This is, of course, in exact 
accord with probability. Herodotus must have had personal 
knowledge of many persons who had been actors in the great 
war which is the main subject of Books VII.-IX., an advan 
which did not extend, except to a very limited extent, to the 
earlier period. Book II., the story of Egypt, which is, by 
common consent, the least trustworthy part of the whole work 
seems at first sight to be an exception. Here the historian 
writes about a country which he had actually visited, places 
which he had seen, and events which he had heard narrateg 
by experts. We can only say that he must have been 
bewildered by the novelty and multiplicity of his experiences, 
He was overawed by the evidences that he saw abont him of 
an elaborate civilisation of immense antiquity. The Greeks, 
as he tells us very plainly, seemed to him mere children by 
the side of a people immemorially powerful and wise. Now 
and then even his capacity of belief is surpassed, but 
generally he is ready to believe everything that he is told. Thig 
state of mind must, of course, have weakened his powers of 
observation. He might have written more intelligently about 
Egyptian things if he had never gone there. We are familiar 
nowadays with a very similar experience. No one is more 
mistaken about India than the man who spends a month in 
making observations which are not, at the best, more than 
half-true, and hearing statements which are a good deal more 
than half-false. 


It is to the second of the three portions (Books IV.-VI) 
that Mr. Macan has in these volumes confined his attention, 
The first volame contains an introduction and the text, with 
annotations; the second is filled with a series of appendices, 
which are in fact monographs on various important subjects, 
In the introduction Mr. Macan makes an elaborate and 
highly ingenious analysis of the three Books. Such a pro. 
cess is, he says, “essential to any critical discovery of the 
sources, composition, and credibility of the many and various 
materials brought together, and more or less completely 
fused into an artistic whole by the genius of this prince of 
old Ionian researchers, greatest of the Logographers.” The 
student will find this programme very carefully carried out, 
A more intelligent and painstaking scrutiny has never been 
applied to any classical historian. It is “scepticism” in 
the best sense of that much misapplied word, thorough 
inquiry without prepossession of any kind, and its 
result is something very different from the wholesale in- 
credulity which was the fashion some five-and-twenty 
years ago. A small but significant instance may be found 
in the exploit of the runner, Pheidippides, who reached 
Sparta from Athens devrepaios, within twenty-four hours (why 
must this mean, as Mr. Macan has it, “ within the twenty-four 
hours” ?) One modern historian discredits the statement, an 
incredulity which does not approve itself, it would seem, to 
Mr. Macan, who contents himself with giving the distance 
and referring the reader to the passage in which Solinus gives 
the “records” for swiftness of foot. (Phetdippides should be, 
we are told, Philippides, the editor acutely remarking that 
Aristophanes would not jhave used the word as a comic 
name “ if it had been consecrated in the Athenian traditions 
of Marathon.” ‘This disposes of the fanciful theory that the 
name is mythical, the swift runner being a “ sparer of horses.”) 
But it must be allowed that, asa general result of the examina- 
tion, a very serious discount has to be taken from Herodotus’s 
authority. He seems to have been largely influenced by two 
causes, which go far in perverting history,—personal motives, 
and the desire to moralise, or rather, if the word may be 
allowed, to theologise. A story that seemed to make for a 
divine interference in human affairs had an overpowering 
attraction for him. 

Of the appendices the most important is that on 
Marathon, an essay extending to a hundred pages, and 
dealing in an exhaustive way with the whole question of 
the battle, with historical authorities, for Herodotus, though 
easily first, is not the solitary witness, and there may well 
be remains of other and not less trustworthy traditions 
in authors who were long posterior to him, with the topo- 
graphy as it affects the narrative, in short with every con- 
sideration that is entitled to come under review. The most 
startling result is to suggest a grave doubt as to the pre- 
dominant share in the victory with which Miltiades is 
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commonly credited. The crucial difficulty in the account of 
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the pattle—what the Persian cavalry was about that it took 
po part in the fighting—is accounted for by the hypothesis 
that the Persian generals had determined on changing the 
goene of action, and had begun to transport their army to 
the neighbourhood of Athens itself, that the cavalry were 
already embarked, and that by a happy inspiration the attack 
was delivered just at this critical movement. 

Another bouleversement of commonly accepted ideas will be 
found in Appendix XI. on “The Parian Expedition.” 
In XIV. we find a curious analogue from Pali literature 
to the famous story of the marriage of Agariste. In 
this the Golden Goose-king gives his daughter the choice 
of a bridegroom from among the birds. She chooses the 
peacock ; the vain creature dances in unseemly fashion, and 
is promptly dismissed by the Goose-king. 

In thanking Mr. Macan very heartily for these volumes 
may we venture to remonstrate against the strange words that 
he sometimes uses? Contagmination is unfamiliar (it is not 
to be found in the latest Webster), and autopsy has a well- 
known use which it is well not to vary. 





THE STORY OF A TRAINER.* 
BerorE the bicycle and the electric car have been finally 
substitated for the horse as the favourite means of loco- 
motion, to be in their turn superseded by the aerial 
machinery which in the case of Icarus was the first to tempt 
mankind, and after passing through phases of false promise 
like Gambetta’s is apparently to be the last to succeed, it is 
pleasant and good to meet with a book like that before us, 
where man and even woman sink into their proper insigni- 
ficance, and the good old quadruped is the undisputed hero of 
the tale. The Derby of late has assumed in the popular minda 
new grandeur which it will be difficult for it to maintain with 
due propriety. As the greatest enemy of the poet, the dramatist, 
or the novelist is the last magnum opus, which he has to equal 
or surpass, so the great race which had defied all the ordinary 
odds by being won twice running by the then Prime Minister 
of England, by way perhaps of Consolation Stakes for his 
rather depressing failure in the other capacity, could but eclipse 
itself by falling to the lot of the Prince of Wales, and did it. 
Nothing remains for the glory of the world’s great race but 
for the German Emperor to breed and produce his winner. 
The national love for the horse and his doings, however, 
never found a more appropriate or attractive form than in 
the chronicle of the famous Kingsclere stable, which, as we 
are told, promises to become one of the books of the season. 
And there are many things in the book which even the most 
outside of lay readers cannot fail to appreciate und enjoy. 
The story of the famous “ poisoning of ‘Orme’” reads like a 
romance, and in its professional intricacies recalls an ex- 
perience of the writer’s upon a much smaller scale, when a 
local ‘‘ vet.” pronounced that a favourite dog must be shot as 
dangerous. He was so great a favourite that an eminent Lon- 
don practitioner in that line was applied to before the sentence 
was carried out, and immediately declared nothing of the kind 
to be in the least necessary. The dog recovered, but the local 
performer, on hearing of it, bitterly complained that etiquette 
had been violated by his not being called into consultation. 
The fate of Professor Leoffler, the horse-dentist at Newmarket, 
was on this occasion not much less suggestive. He was suffer- 
ing from mental excitement, said Porter, the trainer, when 
he declared ‘Orme’s’ tooth to be diseased. It was a case of 
decomposed food clinging to it. The Press took up the matter 
warmly, and Sir George Lewis himself was summoned on 
theemergency. The veterinary authorities differed violently. 
“ Mr. George Lewis,” wrote one belligerent, rising scathingly 
to the oacasion, “ who is reported to have ridiculed Professor 
Leoffler’s views on the subject of ‘Orme’s’ decayed tooth, may 
or may not be an eminent horse-dentist. I always under- 
stood him to be a lawyer, but of course I may be mistaken. 
Possibly in the confusion of this case we shall presently find 
Professor Leoffler ridiculing Mr, George Lewis on a point of 
law.” 

“*Orme,’” writes further Mr. Byron Webber, who is re- 
sponsible for editing capitally the trainer's romance, “for 
days displaced Home-rule, the Eastern and all other ques- 
tions, the latest murder, the leading divorce case, and so 
forth, ag the paramount topic. The Dake of Westminster 
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was bombarded with telegrams, pursued on the railway from 
Eaton to Grosvenor House, and mercilessly interviewed. 
The newspapers, especially the sporting journals, bristled 
with letters from veterinary and other authorities, no two 
agreeing on what was called ‘The Poisoning Theory.’ To 
sum up, while there was from the first discovery of the 
horse’s illness at Kingsclere strong and well-founded sus- 
Ppicions as to the culprit—suspicions which subsequent investi- 
gation tended to confirm—in default of the right description 
of incriminatory evidence, the poisoner escaped.” As for the 
horse ‘ Orme,’ so little did he suffer from his adventure that 
he came out in triumph at Sandown on the first day of the 
July Meeting, and won the Eclipse Stakes of £10,000 from a 
picked field, starting first favourite. He became what the 
perverters of the classics call an “equine hero,’ in more 
senses than one. Poisonings are quite a feature in Messrs. 
Porter and Webber’s romance, for the book opens with an 
account of William Palmer, who practised in Rugeley, where 
the trainer was born, and we are reminded of the old story,—. 
the suggestion of Lord Palmerston to the petition of the 
inhabitants to rename the place “Palmerstown.” The 
strange cause célébre of strychnine is retold with force and 
simplicity. 

‘Ormonde,’ however, the sire of ‘Orme,’ figures in Mr. 
Porter’s book as the greatest horse of the century, though his 
editor frankly confesses that the same remark has frequently 
been made of a great many other “ heroes,” and as an exact 
comparison is impossible between the flyer and stayer of one 
period with the champion of another, the discussion is one- 
which will continue always. It is not only in the racer’s field 
that this difficulty is true. Singers and actors and athletes 
of all kinds, who have no means of appealing to anything but 
the traditions of their contemporaries, all suffer under the. 
same condemnation, and enjoy at all events the reputation 
that comes of posthumous rivalry. In the racing world we- 
ourselves well remember the day when ‘Flying Dutchman’ 
and ‘Voltigeur’ were the only names to conjure with, and 
again, when the victories of ‘ Gladiateur’ upon English soil 
were to be the presage and signal of the ruin of the English 
turf. Butthe attraction of ‘Ormonde’ was in his catastrophe, 
when the Duke of Westminster sold him for his roaring 
propensities for the sum of £12,000, which rose to £30,000 
when he was sold again. Porter backed the Duke resolutely 
when he was attacked for this by an indignant public, declaring 
that all so-called cures of roarers were and must be failures.. 
Deep, however, was Porter’s grief over the beautiful favourite, 
“in training a magnificent horse, possessing all the most 
striking features of symmetry and strength. He had splendid. 
limbs and immense power. In disposition and temper he was- 
faultless, being generous and gentle. But for his unfortunate- 
malady he might ‘have gone on for ever.” So affable was he- 
in his greatness, that “ equine monarch ” (for that is this time 
his designation), that his trainer advised the Duke to ride- 
him himself in the Royal procession at the Jubilee. He was. 
walked so quietly through the parks for a reception at 
Grosvenor House that he only attracted the attention of one 
knowing cabby, who, on asking “ What have you got there?’ 
and receiving the answer, “‘‘Ormonde,’” was so lost for a. 
repartee that he could only say, “‘Garn! who are you a-gettin” 
atP” At Grosvenor House he was fed on flowers and sugar,, 
and went back to Kingsclere as placidly as he came away- 
Only once did he show any variation in his benevolent dispo- 
sition. When he was brought back to England from Argen.- 
tina, where emigration had been tried for his malady, his old 
friend and trainer made a pilgrimage to Netley and interviewed 
him in his box, whereon and wherein, in spite of many sentix 
mental anecdotes to the contrary, he incontinently turned 
round and “went for” Porter. But it is evident from the 
book that during his distinguished public career he made 
himself quite first favourite with John Porter out of all the 
many and various steeds with whom he became connected 
during his story. 

The description and the illustration of the great breeding, 
establishment at Kingselere will be among the most attractive- 
features of a popular book. Porter seems to have presided 
over a kind of kingdom of his own, and to have managed all 
its affairs, internal and external, with a masterly talent for 
organisation and with an unfailing taste. He certainly had 
the merit of confining himself to the work of his domain, for 
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simple and downright order. In a speech which he delivered 
as chairman of directors when the question of a big hall was 
being discussed, he delivered himself as follows :— 

“The hall is for theatrical entertainments, concerts, balls, and 

political meetings, be they Conservative or Liberal. We only 
draw the line at atheists, Salvationists, and Separationists, I mean 
those people who would lop off one by one the vigorous branches 
of that grand old tree which has taken centuries to pass into the 
British Empire, and would leave old England a pitiful spectacle 
of a decayed and withered stump, to be kicked and cuffed by all 
the world, and with no spirit or energy left to repel such an 
attack.” 
Whe image of a cuffed stump, without the energy to hit out 
again,—and the happy blending of atheism, Home-rule, and the 
Salvation Army, are good racing politics, but will prevent no 
Home-ruler or even a follower of General Booth from enjoying 
tthe book, or from appreciating such old-fashioned photo- 
graphs as that of the “ Trial of ‘St. Blaise.’” It consists of 
the Prince of Wales looking with uncomfortable steadiness 
at the camera, the trainer and two others looking as steadily 
from behind at him, while ‘St. Blaise’ generally looks away 
at nothing, alone unaffected by the sense of Royal courtliness 
ewhich much pervades the book, though in a manner quite in 
‘keeping with its tone and in no wise to its injury. Trainer 
-and Prince and horse and ducal owner, all are in accordance 
.with the best traditions of the ancuffed stump, and leave the 
weader with a pleasant old Tory sense of the original fitness 
of things. 





THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.* 

Whe Red Badge of Courage: an Episode of the American War is 
a remarkable book, and has been received by English reviewers 
avith an unanimity of praise which we are in no wise desirous 
that its author—a young man, as it is understood—should 
dave been deprived of. But we believe that Mr. Stephen Crane, 
the author in question, has received his good marks not exactly 
on right grounds. His episode has been praised as a novel; 
we are inclined to praise it chiefly as an interesting and 
painful essay in pathology. The substance and “ thesis” of 
the book, as the serious theatrical reviewers might say, con- 
sists in a presentation of the effects of physical danger, in the 
thousand forms which danger wears in modern warfare, upon 
¢he human nervous system. Nor is this all; the nervous 
system on which Mr. Crane chooses to illustrate his pre- 
Jection is not a normal organism but an abnormal one,— 
morbid, hypersensitive, and over-conscious. Mr. Crane notes 
the effect upon his patient of each day and hour and minute 
of pained experience with a precision which would do credit 
#2 Mr. Lauder Brunton or a brother specialist. We are 
inclined to believe that his notes are the exact production by 
an extraordinary memory of moments that have been lived; 
yet it is believed that Mr. Crane has seen nothing of actual 
fighting. As an achievement in imagination, in the art of 
placing one’s self in the situation of another—of an excep- 
tional other in exceptional surroundings—Mr. Crane’s docu- 
ment can hardly be praised too much. It convinces; one 
feels that not otherwise than as he describes did such a 
‘man fall wounded and another lie in the grasp of cor- 
ruption. But when we are asked to say that a specialised 
‘record of morbid introspection and an exact description of 
physical horrors is good art we demur; there zs art in The 
Red Badge of Courage—an infelicitous title by the way—but 
the general effect which it leaves behind it is not artistic. 


But it is time to cease generalising. The scene, to come to 
‘detail, is laid in the American Civil War, and the hero is one 
Harry Fleming, who is spoken of invariably as “The Youth.” 
We may note here an adroitness of Mr. Crane’s. A narrative 
told in the first person must have been a limited affair. The 
author desires primarily to show us the nervous system under 
‘fire. But “The Youth,” left to tell his story, could have given 
-as only his own blurred impression of the terrible background 
of war which Mr. Crane, in the interest of the truth, as he 
conceives it, desires to present to us. Accordingly, “The 
Youth’s” impressions are given in the third person, and he 
‘is presented to us fotus, teres, atque rotundus, and against the 
lurid background of his adventures. It is a tactful arrangement. 
“The Youth ” then enlisted in a Northern regiment, and has 
‘been some months a soldier when we are introduced to him. 
-He has never met the enemy, and is weary of the tedium 
which has succeeded the first excitement of leaving home with 
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his regiment. He has had time to fall back on his. 
and the problem has begun to front him: will he or wil] he 
not run away P— 

“ A sufficient time before he would have allowed the 
kick its heels at the outer portals of his mind, but Rates 
compelled to give serious attention to it. A little panic-fear 
in his mind. As his imagination went forward to a fight, he ud 
hideous possibilities. He contemplated the lurking menaces of 
the future and failed in an effort to see himself standing stout} 
in the midst of them. He recalled his visions of broken-blade] 
glory, but in the shadow of the impending tumult he suspected 
them to be impossible pictures.” 
At last he finds himself face to face with danger, and Mr, 
Crane’s descriptions of approaching conflict are wonderfully 
right and picturesque :— 

“The sun spread disclosing rays, and one by one, regimentg 

burst into view like armed men first born of the earth, The 
youth perceived that the time had come. He was about to be 
measured. For a moment he felt in the face of his great trig) 
like a babe, and the flesh over his heart seemed very thin. Hg 
seized time to look after him calculatingly. But he instantly 
saw that it would be impossible for him to escape from the regi 
ment. It enclosed him. And there were iron laws of tradition 
and law on four sides. He was in a moving box.” 
The recorded sensations which follow in the youth’s mind arg 
far too many and too minute to pursue. But there are con. 
spicuous moments which may be given as examples of many, 
The youth, it should be said, did run away at first, his regi. 
ment, it must be understood, retiring in disorder :— 

“ He wondered what they would remark when later he appeared 
in camp. His mind heard howls of derision. Their density would 
not enable them to understand his sharper point of view. Hg 
began to pity himself acutely. He was ill-used. He was trodden 
beneath the feet of an iron injustice. He had proceeded with 
wisdom and from the most righteous motives under Heaven's 
blue, only to be frustrated by hateful circumstances.” 

In this key of self-pity and self-defence he stumbled on a 
dead man :— 

“He was being looked at by a dead man, who was seated with 

his back against a column-like tree. The eyes, staring at the 
youth, had changed to the dull hue to be seen on the side of a 
dead fish. The mouth was open. Its red had changed to an 
appalling yellow. Over the grey skin ran little ants. One was 
trundling some sort of a bundle along the upper lip.” 
Presently he came on a line of wounded men, the description 
of whom is the best thing in the book. This encounter was 
his salvation. He got back with them to the body of the 
regiment, and the sight of his comrades, notably the heroic 
death of one of them, made a beginning of the end in his 
egoism. After a series of endeavours to play the man he sue. 
ceeded, was the first in a rush by the men of his regiment, 
and won his way not to glory but to self-respect :-— 

“ He found that he could look back upon the brass and bombast 
of his earlier gospels and see them truly. He was gleeful when 
he discovered that he now despised them. With this distinction 
came a store of assurance. He felt a quiet manhood, non-assertive, 
but of sturdy and strong blood. He knew that he would no more 
quail before his guides wherever they should point. He had to 
touch the great death to find that, after all, it was but the great 
death. He was a man.” 

A story like this is a mosaic. It is impossible to illustrate 
its effect by fragments. Tolstoi and another author, whose 
war stories are too little known, though it seems probable 
that Mr. Crane knows them—Mr. Ambrose Pierce to wit— 
have given us the aspect of war as war is seen by ordinary 
men; and Tolstoi, of course, with the epic touch of a great 
literary artist. But as a bundle of impressions received by a 
temperament especially sensitive, The Red Badge of Courage 
is a remarkable performance, and we believe without example. 





MISS BARLOW’S NEW STORIES= 
Miss Bax.ow shows no sort of falling off in her delicately 
conceived and told Irish stories. The first in this little volume 
is a perfect gem of bright delineation of the mixed simplicity 
and faith of the Irish people. Mrs. Martin is a lone widow 
who lives at a distance from ail her neighbours since the 
emigration of the inhabitants of the two cabins on each side 
of her, and when the good priest brings her a little statuette 
of the blessed Virgin from abroad, she addresses nightly to her 
prayers for some interruption of her extreme loneliness, since 
her rheumatism prevents her from hobbling the long Irish 
mile which separates her cabin from the nearest village. 
After this prayer has been often repeated, a little creeper 
quite unfamiliar to the neighbourhood begins to grow up from 
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» crevice in the floor, and is attracted by the light of the 
little window within the alcove of which the statuette is 
placed, and soon makes a very delicate tracery of green 
round the Madonna and child. And as neither the school- 
master of the neighbouring village nor any one else recognises 
the plant as one of any Irish habitat, it is gradually assumed 
that this is a sort of miracle to enshrine the statuette of 
mother and child with fitting honour. The consequence is 
¢hat all the neighbourhood comes to gaze at it, and they all 
bring some little tribute to the poor widow who had been so 
donely, till at last her loneliness becomes a mere tradition of 
the past, and her gratitude for the blessed interruption of 
her solitude which had been thus achieved becomes the main 
emotion of her heart :— 

“Towards the beginning of June a fresh aevelopment of the 
marvel occurred, for then the creeper blossomed. Thickly 
clustered bunches of pale green buds broke swiftly into fantastic 
curven-throated bugles of a clear-glowing apricot colour, which 
made gleams as of beaded light in the dark places where they 
uunsheathed themselves. Mrs. Martin said it looked ‘like as if 
somebody was after tyin’ knots in a ray of the sunshine.’ Just at 
this crisis a Professor from one of the Queen’s Colleges, chancing 
to be in the neighbeurhood, was brought to pronounce upon the 
ase. As behoved a learned man, he gave it an ugly name, which 
we may ignorantly forget, and he said that it belonged to a 
species of plants, rare even in its far off oriental habitat, but 
totally unexampled beneath these northern skies. However, scon 
after he had gone, leaving no luminous wake behind him, the 
little old woman made a brilliant discovery. It was on that same 
evening, while she was drinking tea with a few of her good 
gossips, for whom she entertained as strong a regard as did 
Madam Noah in the ancient Morality. Naturally enough, the 
“ quareness ’ and general inscrutability of the strange creeper had 
een under discussion, when Mrs. Martin suddenly said: ‘Ah! 
women, dear, what talk have we then at all, at all? Sure now 
it’s come clear in me own mind this instaint minute that what- 
ever it may be, ’twas the Virgin herself, Heaven bless her, set it 
growin’ there wid itself, just of a purpose to be fetchin’ me in 
me company. For, signs on it, ne’er a day there is since folk 
heard tell of it, that there doesn’t be some comin’ and goin’ about 
the place, and makin’ it plisant and gay-like. And sorra a thing 
else is it brought them, except to be seein’ the quare new plant; 
aye, bedad, ’twas them twistin’ boughs on it streeled the whole 
lot along in here to me, same as if they were a manner of landin’- 
met. And sure wasn’t I moidherin’ her every night of me life to 
be sendin’ me some company? eed was I so, and be the same 
token ne’er a word of thanks have I thought of saying to her, 
after her takin’ the throuble to conthrive it that-away, more 
shame for me, but I was that tuk up wid it all.’—‘ Thrue for you, 
Mrs. Martin, ma'am,’ said Mrs. Brennan; ‘aiten bread’s soon 
forgotten, as the saying is. Howane’er there’s nothin’ liker than 
that that was the way of itas.yousay. What else ’ud be apt to 
make it go clamber all round the image of her, as if ’twas her 
belongin’? And didn’t the gintleman tell you ’twas nothin’ that 
grows be rights next or nigh this counthry? Ah, for sure ’tis 
from far enough it’s come, if ’twas the likes of Them sent it. 
And a kind thought it was too, glory be to God.” (pp. 22-25.) 


Nothing could possibly be told with happier touches of both 
human and devont fancy than this beautiful story. The widow 
Martin’s confused narrative of what had happened, given in 
the letter which so much alarms the poor old priest with the 
idea that her mind had given way under the continued 
pressure of so much solitude, is as happy in its unconscious 
humour as her subsequent gratitude is happy in its devout- 
ness. The story is one to live in the imagination as a 
perfect representation of Irish humility, Irish liveliness, and 
Irish devoutness. We have seldom read a more exquisite 
Irish story. 

But so far at least as humour goes the story which 
Miss Barlow calls “ A Case of Conscience,” is even more 
than its equal. In that story the widow Quinn, who has 
been asked to take care of a favourite cat by a young 
lady who cannot persuade her father to tolerate its presence, 
—she loves it for the same reason for which her father hates 
it, because it had been given her by a suitor whom he dis- 
likes,—is unfortunate enough to let the cat become the prey of 
a ferocious dog in the neighbourhood, and is then tempted 
to substitute her own cat, which is very like it, that she may 
not forego the allowance which is her compensation for its 
maintenance. The agonies of her conscience under this fraud 
are admirably described and dilated on. Here is the beginning 
of the deception :— 


“And then somehow the divilmint come all of a suddint into 
me head, and the first thing I knew I’d whipped the green ribbon 
off of poor ould Triptolemus, and clapped it on to Minnie there, 
and I’d got the fire-shovel to scrape out a buryin’-hole under the 
hedge, and all the while I was sayin’ to meself, same as if I was 
at me bea/s, ‘It’s Minnie’s kilt—it’s Minnie’s kilt—it’s Minnie’s 
kilt,’ and ivery sowl that come along the road I’d let a bawl to 
to that Keogh’s dog was after murdberin’ me ould Minnie on me. 





Begorrah, if I bawled the same big lie once that day, I bawled it 
twinty times; but if I’d known rightly the tormint ’twould be to 
me, I’d niver ha’ let it off me tongue. For ochone, your Honour, 
the way one thing grows out of another does be terrific. Sure 
the very next day I had to be gettin’ Foxy Doran’s lad to doa 
letter for me to poor Miss Una, tellin’ her Triptolemus was keepin’ 
finely, and I wondherin’ to meself that the ink didn’t dhry into 
sut in his pen wid the inventions I was biddin’ him write—and 
thankin’ her kindly for the order I was as good as stealin’ off of 
her.” (pp. 120 21.) 

But the whole story, ana .ne manner in which it leads to the 
marriage of the lovers, is told with singular force and humour. 


Another story quite as humorous is that of “ A Provident 
Person,” in which Miss Barlow gives us another peep of one 
of her favourite heroes, little Mac Barry, who patronises his 
grandfather, Lord Ballyduff, so magnificently, and tells him- 
self that he must “ make ’lowances ” for the very old who are 
apt to lose their good sense as age creeps on them. He has 
gathered from his grandfather that if his ricks were all 
burned down, the insurance office would have to pay him 
£500 for the loss, which strikes the child as suggesting a very 
easy way in which he could secure himself against ultimate 
poverty. He thinks that the £500 is a reward for any one who 
burns down hayricks, so he takes the precaution of burning 
down those ina neighbouring farm, that he may earn that 
provision against his old age, and is extremely indignant 
when he finds that the insurance money should go to the 
person who paid the premiums and not to him who com- 
passed the destruction of the ricks :— 

“Mac and his grandfather went back to their somewhat 

out-at-elbows looking little ancient castle, but they proceeded 
severally and silently, for Mac’s resentment led him to stalk on 
ahead and decline entering into conversation. He was already 
sitting on the steps at the end of the terrace when Lord Ballyduff 
arrived just as the luncheon bell rang. ‘Come along, Mac,’ said 
Lord Ballyduff. But Mac replied without stirring : ‘If I do be 
an old beggar-man, I can tell you I’ll never say “ Long life to 
your honour,” and “ Heaven be your bed,” no matter how many 
pennies you give me.’ The contemplation of this prospective re- 
venge so far soothed his feelings that they permitted him to 
follow his grandfather into the dining-room. Yet, in the middle 
of his sago-pudding he remarked to his neighbour, Frances, with 
little apparent relevance, but much scathing sarcasm: ‘Some 
people are so wonderful fine and clever that they can’t believe 
anything a person tells them.’ To which Frances, turning upon 
him wide and melancholy eyes, made answer: ‘Maybe some day 
you won’t know any better, Mac, yourself.’ And Mac said reflec- 
tively, looking towards his grandfather’s end of the table: ‘I 
suppose they get all the sense used up that they had when they 
were rather youngish. Do you think your mamma’s a hundred, 
Frances? A person must make ’lowances for them. But they 
may burn up their old ricks themselves next time. I intend to 
get my own living in another way.’” (pp. 169-70.) 
There 1s one story in this little book which deals with 
the preternatural, or at least with what used to be thought the 
preternatural, before “ phantoms of the living” as well as 
phantoms of the dead became the subjects of so much in- 
vestigation and so little explanation. It is admirably told 
and, fortunately, without any attempt to analyse the mind 
into “subliminal” and “superliminal” selves,—an analysis 
which has not, as yet, we venture to say, been productive 
of any real elucidation. 





fHE DOVER ROAD.*® 

Ir was a happy idea that occurred to Mr. Harper of writing 
the history of the classic coach-roads of this country. If 
anything of the kind is to be done, there should be no delay 
in doing it. Coaches have now been banished from our roads 
for nearly sixty years, and before long their memories will 
have utterly faded away. Mr. Harper has already produced 
two agreeable volumes of this series in his histories of the 
Brighton and Portsmouth Roads, and there is no doubt that 
the book now before us, in spite of its defects, will give 
pleasure to many readers. : 

A book of this kind necessarily must be toa large extent 
a compilation or selection, and this Mr. Harper has been 
careful to admit. He tells us that it has been his wish 
“to give a modicum of information with the maximum of 
amusement,” and, speaking generally, he has succeeded in 
doing so. The worth of his volume, however, depends on the 
correctness of the information it contains, whilst its literary 
merit is based on what may be termed the writer’s connective 
tissue. It is to be feared that the careful reader will come 
across a good many statements that require investigation, 
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and in some cases correction. Our author says that he has 
“personally inspected” every foot of the Dover Road, and 
that “not once but several times.” Such inspection will 
help a writer to very accurate topographical knowledge, 
bat hardly to exactitude in antiquarian, historical, and 
literary references, nor will it assist him greatly in the 
art of writing good English. In these respects it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Harper’s work leaves room for serious 
complaint.. He begins badly. In his preface he makes a 
startling allusion to ‘‘ that old Horatian fallacy, ‘Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat.’” What would the shade 
of Dr. Johnson say to this? In writing of Blackheath, 
he gives an account of the origin of Wat Tyler’s rebellion 
which is open to question, although it would have satisfied 
Mrs. Markham. What Mr. Harper is pleased to call the 
“ eloquent happening ” of the tax-collector’s murder at Dart- 
ford may have been the occasion, although this is doubtful, 
but it was not the cause, of the rising, which was carefally 
planned, and extended simultaneously from Kent to York- 
shire. What authority has Mr. Harper for calling John Ball 
“a dissolute itinerant priest”? A little further on we are 
told that Cade was “an obviously ignorant clown,” on the 
authority of Shakespeare. Contemporary historians give a 
very different account of him, and describe him as being 
“sober in talk, wise in reasoning, arrogant in heart, and 
stiff in opinion.” He appears to have been a genuine 
reformer. Mr. Harper contemptuously rejects the theory 
put forward by archeologists that “Danes Holes” near 
Dartford and Crayford may have been shafts sunk for the 
purpose of obtaining flints of a special quality for the manu- 
facture of flint implements, on the grounds that “flints were 
to be found readily enough by the men of the Stone Age 
without going to the trouble of mining for them.” He seems 
never to have heard of Grimes’ Graves, nor even of the 
excavations for supplying the gun-flint factories at Brandon 
in Norfolk, which are still at work. To him a flint is 
a flint. Neolithic man knew better. There may be a 
printer’s error on p. 100, where we find “ daughter of he (sic) 
who is known to history as Wat Tyler.” A mishap of the 
same kind may be responsible for the statement that ‘the 
Roman roads fell into a ruin that had been made and kept in 
repair for hundreds of years.” It is more difficult to find ex- 
euse for such offences against good taste as are given on 
pp. 50 and 101. Mr. Harper’s English is at times extremely 
slipshod and careless. Without wishing to be captious, it 
may be said that the numerous defects that are to be found 
in its pages militate against the value of the book. 

Still; apart from these shortcomings, Mr, Harper has given 
us a bright and entertaining volume. The subject is an attrac- 
tive one; there is no road in the kingdom more thronged with 
the memories of notable persons—historical and fictitious— 
than is the ancient highway between London and Dover. 
Existing before the coming of the Romans, it was made by 
them into a paved road, and formed the first section of what 
the Saxons afterwards knew as Watling Street, that great 
road which traverses England from Dover to Chester. With 
one deviation—viz., the portion from Dartford to Strood—the 
modern road follows the old route. Our author starts from 
Southwark, and this affords opportunity for some pleasant 
gossip about the old inns, and the coaches which used to start 
from. or call at them, and of course the famous Pilgrims of 
Chaucer are here introduced, and give the reader more or 
less of their company all the way to Canterbury. In the 
present day, “there is no road to equal the Dover Road for 
thieves, tramps, cadgers and miscellaneous vagrants either 
for number or depravity.” A hundred years ago the con- 
dition of the road was terrible. Pitt and Dundas coming 
up from Dover, and overtaken by bad weather, found it 
prudent to put up at New Cross, where they drank seven 
bottles of port-wine before going to bed. Of Shooter’s Hill, 
Bexley, and Dartford, the traditional home of paper-making 
in England, and where the manufacture is still largely carried 
on, of Greenhithe, Northfleet, and Gravesend, Mr. Harper 
discourses pleasantly enough. ‘‘There’s milestones on the 
Dover Road” is a statement which occurs among what may 
be called the obiter dicta of Mr. F.’s aunt, the eccentric lady 
who figures in the pages of Little Dorrit. At the twenty- 
sixth of these milestones we find ourselves at Gad’s Hill, 
“memorable for the numerous robberies committed on 
its: miry ways,” for the supreme, practical joke that Prince 





Hal played upon Falstaff, and for the fact that Charles 
Dickens lived and died at Gad’s Hill House. His house 
was the early home of Mrs. Lynn Linton, who sold 
the property to the novelist. Mr. Harper quotes a very 
picturesque account given by her of the busy scene on the 
road daring her girlhood, when the coaches were yet running, 
to which the reader will turn with pleasure. Dickens, of 
course, knew the Dover Road well, and it seems to be per- 
vaded by his genius from end to end. It may be termed the 
Great High Road through Dickensland. Gad’s Hill our 
author finds at first to be distinctly disappointing, and calls 
it “a paltry pimple of a hill,” but consideration shows him 
that in former days the woodlands which then came close 
up to and overshadowed the highways, gave ambush for the 
“gads” or rogues from whom the hill took its name. From 
Rochester, over the balustrades of whose ancient bridge, now 
replaced by a modern structure, Mr. Pickwick leant, “con- 
templating nature and waiting for breakfast,” we pass to 
Chatham, gain the town and brickfields of Sittingbourne, and 
traversing the beautiful cherry-orchards and hop-gardens of 
this part of Kent, arrive in due time at Canterbury. Mr. Harper 
tells the story of “ Courtenay’s Rebellion,” a curious uprising 
which took place in this district in 1838, and the suppression 
of which cost many lives. The narrative of this forgotten 
episode is worth reading. Of course Mr. Harper has much to 
say of the Cathedral city. From Canterbury to Dover the 
road “loses very much of that religious character, picturesquely 
varied with murder and robbery, which is its chiefest (sic) 
feature between Southwark and the Shrine of Saint Thomas.” 
Barham Downs are now traversed, a bleak region where much 
fighting took place between Julius Cesar and the Britons. 
In this wild and treeless country, which is rich in legend and 
folklore, will be found the remnant of Tappington Manor 
House, where the Rev. Richard Harris Barham lived during 
his youth. In the Ingoldsby Legends he did not fail to draw 
on local story; but Mr. Harper notes that he never alluded 
to the tale of the genuine tragedy of Tappington, which is 
duly set down in these pages. A little farther on, and Dover 
is happily reached, and the road ends. Mr. Harper has 
embellished his pages with numerous illustrations, many 
being reproductions of old pictures, together with drawings. 
of his own. These, as a rule, are acceptable. Some of his 
sketches show specimens of the old houses, covered with 
weather-boards, to which he more than once refers. Probably 
he himself is aware, although many persons are not, that 
very frequently this weather-boarding is a more or less 
modern casing to old half-timber structures which can no 
longer defy the rain and wind. In Surrey and Sussex the 
same thing may be observed, but tiles are used as the cover- 
ing material, and are often hung only on the south and west 
sides. We must now leave Mr. Harper, wishing him every 
success with his next volume, and venturing to hope that he 
will bestow a little more care on its compilation, and so avoid. 
the vulgarisms and errors into which he has sometimes 
allowed himself to be betrayed. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Amone the crowd of clever modern novels it is delightful to 
come upon one which, like Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Effie: 
Hetherington, is above all things a work of imagination. The 
story is the very old one of the magnanimous passion of a 
strong man for a girl who is not worthy of his love, and 
cannot return it, but who, when her life is spoilt, throws 
herself upon the sure refuge of his tenderness. But old and 
hackneyed as the situation is, Mr. Buchanan makes it. fresh 
and living again in this short but powerful tale, of which every 
scene and character stands out clear, sharp, and convincing, 
as do only the creations of a strong imagination. A great. 
merit of the book is the simple and harmonious concentration 
of its construction. It has no superfluous personages, no 
unimportant scenes, no excess, and no padding. It gives the 
impression of having been worked off at a white-heat of 
inspiration, though not improbably this effect is the result of 





* (1.) Effie Hetherington, By Robert Buctanan. 1lvol. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.——(2 ) The Master Crafisman. By Walter Besant. 2 vols. Londons 
Chatto and Windus.——(3.) Successors to the Title. By L. B. Walford. Londons 
Methuen and Co.——(4.) The Riddle Ring. By Justin MacCarthy. $ vols, 
London: Chatto and Wiudus,——(5.) Rediviva, By Marion Comyn. 2 vols, 
London: Hurst and Blackett ——(6.) Lind:ay’s Girl. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 
1 vol. London: Jarrold avd Sons.—(7.) Our Widow, By Florence Warden, 
1 vol. London: F. V. White and Co.—(8) The Beautiful White Devil. By 
Guy Boothby, London; Ward, Lock, and Buwden, 
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careful art. We can imagine a realistic critic quarrelling 
with the carelessness that gives Effie a lace petticoat falling 
round her pretty bare feet, when she certainly must have 
been wearing a riding-habit,—under which garment no lady 
could possibly have worn a lace petticoat in the year 1870. 
But the lace is in keeping with the sentiment of the scene, 
and the anachronism does not matter. That scene is in 
itself a masterpiece of dramatic presentment, in which all 
the story to come is prophesied. Richard Douglas, the 
impoverished laird, is keeping Hallowe’en in bitter loneliness 
of heart, in the tumble-down farmhouse which is his ancestral 
home. Tortured by the scoldings of his old servant Elspeth, 
who wants him to go up to Lord Lindsay’s castle, and take his 
part with the neighbouring gentry in the gay doings that are 
to the fore, he has taken refuge in Boccaccio; and, while he 
reads, his heart is set aflame by the old _love-stories, 
and he curses his poverty, his ungainliness, his pride, and his 
loneliness. Suddenly a party of riders, on their way to the 
castle, are driven by a terrific thunderstorm to ask for shelter 
at his house. Elspeth ushers them in, two ladies dripping 
with rain—Lady Bell (Lord Lindsay’s daughter) and her poor 
cousin Effie—and three men, of whom one is Arthur Lamont, 
the betrothed, or, in Scotch, “contracted,” of Lady Bell— 
but the lover of Effie. Effie has already met Douglas, and 
made her mark for ever on his heart. She is hysterical with 
fear, and the attention of the whole party concentrates itself 
upon her to the annoyance of Lady Bell, who waits in proud 
and fretful impatience while the frightened girl allows her 
shoes and stockings to be drawn off and warms her bare 
feet at the fire, carrying on a double game of coquetry with 
her rival lovers through all her tears and fears. Finally, 
Effie refuses to mount again, and the rest of the party ride 
on to the castle without her, and Douglas has to drive her 
across country in a ramshackle gig drawn by an unkempt 
mare. She resents the indignity of the turn-out, and having 
got her own way, is immediately cross and stand-offish to 
Douglas. We will not follow the story further, except to say 
that, though it ends tragically for Effie and Lamont, the book 
is not pessimistic. Douglas’s passion burns itself into a per- 
fectly pure and unselfish affection, and we leave him seven- 
teen years later standing by Effie’s grave—a suicide’s grave 
in Paris—with a younger Effie by his side, by whom, though 
she is no child of his, he has faithfully done a father’s part. 


In Sir Walter Besant’s pleasant romance of Wapping-on- 
the-Wall, the hundred-year-old mystery of the bag of jewels 
makes a delightful background of fairy-tale to a plot and 
motive thoroughly modern and realistic. And the advantage 
of having this sort of background, is that when the realism 
of the tale seems to us to be getting a little unreal (as 
repeatedly happens in the political and social progress of 
Robert Burnikel), we can say to ourselves that Sir Walter is, 
after all, only writing the allegory of the ways of social 
ascent and descent, and that therefore he does not mean 
every detail to be accurately true to life. In this allegory 
Robert Burnikel, the boat-builder born and bred, typifies the 
go-a-head principle that sticks at nothing and makes a 
brilliant career; and his cousin, Sir George Burnikel, repre- 
sents what we may call the limiting factor in the principle of 
noblesse oblige which engenders a distaste for many con- 
ventionally respected ways of repairing fallen fortunes, and 
keeping in the swim in spite of fate. Something of the same 
idea that ran through the Children of Gibeon —where the girl 
who was born of gentle parents chose the poverty which the 
other girl who belonged to it by birth could not endure—we 
find again in this story. Sir George, being left with a pittance 
when he had reason to expect a large fortune, declines to 
make capital out of a political career or a good marriage; 
but when the opportunity offers of exchanging lots with his 
ambitious cousin, the Wapping boat-builder, he falls in with 
the idea, and—being the most amiable of men—finds pleasure 
in coaching Robert for the part he refuses for himself. Sir 
George is charming, and much the most natural character of 
the two. But Robert is a good study, and his career is full 
of quiet and not unpleasant satirical suggestion. The cousins 
even exchange their matrimonial prospects. Lady Frances, 
the great lady, who has begun by loving Sir George, but has 
much regretted his want of ambition, finds her ideal realised 
in Robert; while Robert’s gentle fiancée falls very prettily in 
love with Sir George, whose kindness and chivalry are a 
wonderful revelation to her; and as the men’s affections 








make the corresponding cross-moves, all ends as happily as 
a story with a bag of jewels at the bottom of it, should do. 

The good tradition of a happy ending and a wholesome 
motive is followed again in Mrs, Walford’s really delight- 
ful story, Successors to the Title. Dolly and May are the 
simplest and most unaffected young couple imaginable; they 
are also the most unimportant people in the world till, by the 
operation of three unlooked-for deaths, they suddenly find 
themselves Earl and Countess of St. Bees. They are as 
innocent of the ways of smart and fashionable society, as they 
are ignorant of the duties of great personages and rich land- 
owners. They have no circle of friends; and Dolly (or 
Adolphus), though of course related by blood to the St. Bees 
family, has been neglected and looked askance at by his 
kindred as the son of a not very creditable member of the 
connection. Their gradual initiation in the duties and 
privileges of their position is admirably described by Mrs, 
Walford, who touches with her light and kindly humour the 
shortcomings and blunders of the hero and heroine, and the 
many prejudices of the variously important personages whose 
critical regard meets them on the threshold of the new life. 
Mrs. Walford’s talent for rendering the finest shades of 
good-breeding, under-breeding, and ill-breeding is well 
known. So is her delicate perception of the cross- 
currents of good and bad feeling that modify the 
influences of breeding. The ideal nice woman in this 
story is Henrietta Milner, the thoroughly well-born, well-bred 
girl, whose heart goes out in sympathy to the young Countess, 
and is very near to breaking, when things begin to look as if 
poor May was going to turn out fast and even improper. 
Henrietta’s mother is the great lady, with a little unnecessary 
starch about her; her aunt, Mrs. Courtenay, as great a lady 
with no starch, who makes everything go well. Sir Thomas 
Milner is delightful in the little scene when he lectures the 
good but prejudiced vicar, and astonishes him by suggesting 
that he is in danger of playing the part of the Levite who 
passed by, when he refuses to give a helping hand to this 
helpless Earl and Countess. But most delightfal of all is 
Dolly—that is to say, Lord St. Bees himself—when he at last 
solves the problem and announces with much modesty that he 
thinks the best thing he and May can do is to hunt up all the 
outlying branches of the family—especially the old maids and 
the schoolboys—and make the family house the sort of place 
where they may all stay on and on, without feeling that they 
are wished away. It gives a pleasant point to this happy 
thought that it is the outcome of Dolly’s recollection of how 
much he wished, when he was a boy, that he might be some- 
times given an opportunity of shooting and fishing at the big 
place. 

In The Riddle Ring Mr. Justin MacCarthy gives us a good 
story with a well-managed mystery at the centre of it. And 
by a well-managed mystery we mean one that is mysterious 
enough to be exciting without becoming a tormenting 
nuisance. Sir Francis Rose, the villain of the book, is the 
wholesome conventional type of villain. Brilliant, unscrupu- 
lous, and charming, he imposes for a time on the simpler 
natures of the other people of the story; but the author is 
always quite clear about him, and the reader is never in 
danger of being duped. The three women are all nice. Rose's 
accomplice Waley is quite a good fellow, and his friendship 
with the hero makes a very nice little bit of cross-purpose. 
It seems to us that the story would have been a better one 
if Gertrude Morefield, the second heroine, could have been 
either left out altogether, or married to the hero. In a plot of 
this sort no marriageable person should be left unmated at the 
end; and after the death-bed scene between Rose and Clelia, 
it would have been only in keeping with Clelia’s romantic 
character if she had declared her intention of remaining a 
perpetual widow. 

Rediviva is rather a poor book, with a plot out of which 
better things might have been made. The character-drawing 
is conventional, and the conversations are cast in a tiresome 
style of elaborate and phrasy emptiness, which gives the im- 
pression that the author has formed her manner by reading 
too many second-rate novels, instead of by observation of lifes 
and reflection upon it. And yet there are in the book indica- 
tions of a capacity for better things. The character of Sir 
Denis Conyers, the odious baronet, is altogether theatrical 
and exaggerated, And his disaffected wife, Rediviva, who has 
married to escape the drudgery of life in a needy vicarage, is 
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not much better. Valentine Conyers and Philip Borlase are 
both rather impossible. But there are touches of reality 
about the homely Pamela. And Mildred, the happy nice girl 
for whom everything turns out well in the end, is not at all 
badly done. Again, there is a good idea in Oliver Lawson, 
the schoolmaster, though it is rather clumsily carried out. 
We should like to know what precise meaning the author 
attaches to the name “ Laocoon ” when she describes a man 
as “ wrestling with a very laocoon of conflicting feelings,” and 
how she means us to understand the unusual adverb 
“ sequently ” when she tells us that Pamela opened conversa- 
tion by “asking sequently” whether her sister expected 
visitors that afternoon. 

Lindsay’s Girl, by Mrs. Herbert Martin, is the story of the 
development of a high-spirited, affectionate, but spoilt and 
selfish girl’s character under the influence of a good man, who 
is her guardian, and finally becomes her husband. Valentine 
Lindsay is the illegitimate daughter of a notoriously dissipated 
man, who has the happiness to possess the friendship of a man 
who is a model of all the virtues, including the virtue of not 
being a prig. To this admirable person, who is called Lord 
St. George—except in the East of London where he drops his 
title and does a world of good as plain Mr. George—Mr. 
Lindsay bequeaths the care of his daughter and the painful 
duty of telling her the story of her birth. St. George is 
passionately in love with Valentine, but being much older 
than she is, and a plain and serious man, he does not come 
forward as her lover until the difficulties of her circumstances 
and character make it impossible for him to protect her in 
any other way. Then he marries her, and in time, after she 
has burnt her wings in a flirtation with a man she was in love 
with before her marriage, she learns to love her good husband 
as thoroughly as he deserves. The book is sensible and in- 
teresting throughout; but by far the most vital part of it is 
the beginning, when Mr. Lindsay is still alive. One has a 
little feeling that the author has not dealt quite fairly by 
Lindsay’s legitimate son, Marmaduke, in making him such 
an unbearable prig. 

In Our Widow we have an exceedingly lively picture of a 
household of fast girls who sow their wild oats with a great 
deal of “spunk” and dash, but on the whole innocently. They 
all have good hearts and pure minds, and though in seeking to 
extract the utmost possible amount of fun out of life, they 
overleap all conventional restraints and get themselves into 
very awkward situations, yet their own innocence and 
the good feeling of most of the men they have to do 
with, preserve them from real evil. Sam is a charming 
character, and the part of the widow who is engaged to 
chaperone the girls is very cleverly contrived. There is a 
wonderful mystery in the book which no reader, who is 
not unprincipled enough to peep forward, can possibly guess 
until the author reveals it. Altogether the book is a good 
specimen of the comedy novel, a variety of fiction we should 
like to see more of. It is so much better for one’s temper 
than the satirical novel, quite as likely to reform the 
world, and infinitely more amusing. 

In Mr. Guy Boothby’s Beautiful White Devil there is none 
of the sinister element suggested by the title. The lady who 
bears that terrible designation is a delightful and romantic 
heroine, who is Queen of a mysterious island in the Pacific 
Ocean where her subjects worship her. Circumstances have 
made her an outlaw, and nature has made her a genius and a 
beauty. She is a sort of female Robin Hood, ranging the 
seas in a yacht (which is almost as miraculously endowed as 
herself), and doing Lynch-law justice on her own enemies and 
the oppressors of the poor. The history of the battle with the 
small-pox epidemic on Alie’s island is a delightful episode, in 
which we do not know which to admire most, the adventurous 
physician or the heroic lady. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thoughts on the Spiritual Life. By Jacob Behmen. Translated 
from the German by Charlotte Ada Rainy. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—This is a very interesting little compilation, and 
though we have not had the opportunity of comparing it with 
the German, we may say with some confidence that it is au 
effective and lively introduction to Jacob Behmen’s mystical 
theology and spiritual teaching. The English is certainly good, 
and no one would know from reading it that it had not been 











written in English by the powerful thinker who composed the 
works from which it is taken. The most useful and effective part 
of the book is, we think, the first, containing the most impressive 
of Jacob Behmen’s single apophthegms, with headings supplied, 
and very well supplied, by the translator, Miss Rainy. For 
instance, take this on “The New Birth,” “The soul needeth no 
other birth than a turning towards God, and an entering into 
Him,” or this on “The Will,” “Everything dependeth on the 
will, not on the understanding,” or again, “ What is the life of 
man? Nothing less than a spark of the Will of God,” or again, 
this, ‘So long as the smallest spark in a human soul longeth for- 
God, and would be saved, so long is God’s door of mercy open.” 
The longer passages extracted towards the end of the book are 
somewhat too monotonous and contain too many repetitions. The 
mystics are always great in repetition, but the repetition of great 
truths, potent as it is to affect the soul, needs a little more variety 
of phrase and drift than the great mystics usually give it. 


The Tyrannies of Opinion and the Fiwities of Belief: Unscientific 
Guesses from a Non-Expert to Non-Ezperts. By “ Zero.” (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—This is an extremely interesting and thoughtful 
pamphlet by a thinker who has read a good deal on comparative: 
religions, the higher criticism, and the philosophy of miracle, 
though he calls himself, and in some sense truly no doubt, a non- 
expert, that is, we suppose, not a master in the technicalities 
of the higher criticism. Especially good is the section on 
Christianity versus Rationalism, and the remarks there made om 
miracle and on the difference between “signs” of higher power 
and the so-called “reversal” of nature’s laws, when we know so 
little about the ultimate laws of the universe, that we are quite 
unable to distinguish between the manifestation of new laws and 
the reversal of old laws. “ Who, in these days of Electricity, 
Telepathy, Hypnotism, and Spiritualism, has not seen occurrences 
that look so like a reversal of these laws, that had not Science 
confided to us its higher secrets, and Physics revealed its 
occult powers, we should inevitably have considered such 
occurrences miracles?” That is a very pithy sentence which 
strikes at the heart of the scientific objections to miracle. No 
doubt it also strikes at the heart of the so-called miraculous 
demonstration of a truth announced by the worker of such signs. 
And we must take the latter with the former inference, and let 
the truths of revelation shine by their own light. But we cannot 
too heartily recommend the study of this admirable little 
pamphlet, though it may not quite carry out all the promise of 
its title-page, and discriminate adequately between “ the tyrannies- 
of opinion and the fixities of belief.” 

The Veil of Liberty. By Péronne. (A. and C. Black.)—This 
story relates the adventures of a Huguenot family of Nismes 
who go up to Paris soon after the declaration of “equal civil 
rights.’ One of the brothers, a former Protestant, joins 
the Girondins, and thus the family go through the terrors of 
those days. The sister Sophie is a very loveable, simple, yet 
courageous character ; she is guillotined, while the others escape. 
Of the numerous carefully drawn characters in the story, the 
men without exception seem to lack real vigour and strength of 
principle, so that The Veil of Liberty, while it gives a most just and 
often moving description of the life of a family of suspects, leaves 
a somewhat unsatisfactory impression on the reader. It is a book 
to read carefully, however, and shows true insight into Southern 
French character. 

Cycling. “The Badminton Library.” (Longmans and Co.)— 
This is a fifth edition, but our readers will scarcely need remind- 
ing that cycling has developed at such an extraordinary rate 
since the introduction of the safety bicycle, and most of all in 
the last few months, that even a fifth edition does not contain 
the last remarkable phase of this craze. The chapters devoted. 
to construction have to be altered, as the safety bicycle has com- 
pletely ousted the high bicycle, and much has taken place in the 
history of racing that has to be chronicled. The appendix con- 
tains a list of amateur records. The chapters on touring and 
racing are the most interesting in the volume,—few people have 
any idea how dependent the racing bicyclist is on the “ pace- 
maker.” We are glad to see that the authors discourage the 
racing of women. Cyclists have lost a comrade and a genial and 
powerful friend in the late Earl of Albemarle. 


Principles of Metallurgy. By Arthur H. Hiorns. (Macmillar 
and Co.)—This book is of too technical a character for detailed 
notice in these columns, but it may be generally commended to 
those interested in the study. The introductory chapters are 
devoted to a statement of “Chemical Principles.” Following 
these come chapters on “ Alloys,” “Slags,” “ Furnaces,” and 
“Fuel.” “Iron and Steel” are then treated of, a supplementary 
chapter being given to the “ Bessemer Process.” After these we 
have “Silver,” “Gold” (with the methods of refining), “ Plati- 
num,” and the other metals, among which the chapter on 
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“ Aluminium” offers, of course, special novelties. The well- 
known difficulty of soldering aluminium is discussed. Professor 
Richards claims to have discovered a method by which it may be 
done. 

An Artist in the Himalayas. By C.D. McCormick. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. McCormick joined the exploring and surveying 
expedition of Mr. (now Sir) William Martin Conway in the 
capacity of artist. He gives us in this volume the story of his 
travels, illustrating them by reproductions of a number of rough 
sketches from his note-book. The story is sufficiently lively, 
though it does not add much to our knowledge either of the 
country or of the people; the sketches, though certainly of the 
roughest, are spirited. We resignedly recognise the fact that 
whatever a man does he must write a book about it. Mr. 
McCormick has certainly a much better excuse than many, 
and makes a better use of his occasion than some, 


The Crack of Doom. By Robert Cromie. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)-In spite of the ultra-scientific thought which pervades so 
much of the fiction of the day, we really think Mr. Cromie has 
hit upon a scientific plot that is original. A certain Brande 
collects a society of people who deem the world an “ etheric 
tumour,” and think the sooner the ether of which it is composed 
is resolved into normal condition, the better for the human race 
and its load of suffering. They desire to anticipate the crack of 
doom. How Arthur Marcel puts a spoke in their wheel we must 
leave the reader to discover. The story is well told in a terse, 
vigorous style, and many things are said in it with an incisive 
brevity that strikes the fancy and gives an air of “go” and 
freshness to the narrative. The Crack of Doom is a very credit- 
able specimen of scientific fiction, and it is well written,—so 
well written that it may be read again with pleasure. 


Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria. Selected by Oswald 
Crawfurd. (Chapman and Hall.)—“ Nothing too old and nothing 
too new ” has been the editor’s maxim in choosing. He does not 
go back beyond Elizabeth. The pre-Elizabethans are too archaic 
for modern taste. As to the Victorians we cannot yet have made 
up our minds. “Father Prout” is the latest singer included. 
This seems reasonable enough; and then, as to the later limit, it 
is quite impossible to exercise a proper choice when the selector 
is stopped in this or that direction by the law of copyright. We 
are inclined to blame him for omissions which are involuntary. This 
is a very desirable volume.——Another volume of selections, with 
a title which sufficiently indicates its character, is Nature Poems 
by Longfellow, illustrated by Paul de Longmé (Ward, Lock, 
and Bowden).——Yet a third, also described by its title-page, is 
Songs and Ballads of Short, edited by William Weaver Tom- 
linson (Walter Scott)——In ‘Allen’s Naturalists’ Library” 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), British Birds, Vol. II., by R. Bowden 
Sharpe. 

The Public Schools’ Year-Book, 1896. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—This is a useful volume, of which we have spoken in 
praise more than once. All needful particulars as to the staff, 
the endowments, the method of education, &c., are given for some 
sixty schools, We donot understand on what principle the list 
is made out. Here are some of the absentees :—Reading; Perse 
School, Cambridge; Derby; Lincoln; Aldenham ; Sutton Valence ; 
Magdalen School, Oxford; High School, Oxford; Epsom Medical 
College; Leamington; St. Peter’s, York. Perhaps the “ Three 
Public School Men” would oblige us by a definition. 


New editions of two excellent books of adventure may be 
mentioned together. These are, The Mystery of the Island: a 
Tale of Bush and Pampas, Wreck and Treasure Trove, by Henry 
Kingsley (Gibbings and Co.); and Life and Adventures of J. G. 
Jebb, with Introduction by Rider Haggard (W. Blackwood and 
Sons). 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the Loan Collection of Plate, May, 
1895. By J. E. Foster, M.A., and T. D. Atkinson. (Deighton, 
Bell, and Co. and Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge.)—This is 
an illustrated edition, revised and augmented, of the original 
catalogue published at the time of the Exhibition. We have 
given the names of the publishers without the words which they 
have modestly added, “for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society.” 
It is to the enterprise of these gentlemen that we owe this very 
handsome and interesting volume, for the Society could not afford 
to run the risk. The number of articles included in the Catalogue 
is 228, and the utmost limits of date are, say, 1350 and 1799. Of 
ecclesiastical plate the oldest specimen is the Censer, once be 
longing to Ramsay Abbey. It dates from 1375; the “ Incense- 
ship,” which goes with it, is more than a century later. Both 
were found in Whittlesea Mere. These are the only pieces of pre- 
Reformation Church plate, a treasure which has been, unhappily, 
subject to much iconoclastic fury. Of secular plate there are some 
magnificent specimens. The “Standing Cup and Cover,” which 





has been reproduced for the frontispiece, is indeed of a notable 
beauty. It belongs to Christ’s College, and is known as the 
*Foundress’ Cup.” It was left to the College by the Countess of 
Richmond (Henry VII.’s mother). She divided her plate between 
Christ’s and St. John’s, the two colleges of her foundation. 
Iconoclasm, we find, has not been confined to ecclesiastical 
treasures. In 1837 the Reformed Corporation of Cambridge sold 
the greatest part of its plate for an insignificant sum. “Lord! 
what fools men be!” as Pepys would have put it. Nine speci- 
mens were exhibited by the kindness of the private persons 
into whose possession they had come, Even as a money matter 
the act was very foolish; probably each of the articles would 
fetch now the whole of the “insignificant sum.” But the Cor- 
porations of Nniversity towns have always been Philistine. 

Book Sales of 1895. By Temple Scott. (P. Cockram.)—Mr. 
Scott’s volume has, so to speak, more “flesh” about it than 
those which have appeared for some time past under the title of 
“Book Prices Current.’ There is an introduction from which 
the book-collector, in fact or intention, may learn some useful 
lessons about that fascinating but perilous pursuit, and various 
items of interest are added in reference to the more important 
of the volumes sold. Some of the prices are at least as astonishing 
as any that we have seen. Here are specimens :—* Biblia 
Pauperum” (an early copy, but imperfect), £355; a Latin Bible 
of the thirteenth century, vellum, £490; a MS. (Italian) of 
Ovid, fifteenth century, vellum, £650; Psalter of the tenth 
century, £300; Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Poetry for Children,” 
£84; Charles Lamb’s “Prince Dorus,” £48; “ Essays of Elia” 
and “Last Essays of Elia,’ £31; “Poems by Two Brothers,” 
£34. Altogether, twenty-two volumes, &c., of Tennyson’s fetched 
£238, the other large figures being £23 for “ Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical,” and £45 for “Idylls of the Hearth,” the original title 
of “Enoch Arden.” But Mr. Scott thinks that some of these 
prices were “ridiculously high,” attributing them to the 
“almost absolute mania Americans have for anything of 
Tennyson’s.” “The Compleat Angler” (first edition) sold for 

276; the second for £43 15s.; the third for £31 5s. 

Annals of Cricket. By W. W. Read. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—This modest volume contains an interesting record of 
the game as it has been played during the last two centuries— 
not to speak of the somewhat vague notices that have come down 
from earlier times. The earlier pictures gives the bat in its first 
form, not unlike the modern hockey-stick. Evidently nothing 
was thought of then but “driving.” In “Cricket near London 
in 1743,” a lad is sitting where “ point” would be, marking the 
“ notches.’ Nowadays a “cut” would soon dispose of him. 
Somewhat later we find Hambledon, a Hampshire village, playing 
England. John Small, of that place, was, as Mr. Read remarks, 
the “ W. G. of the day.” He kept up his wicket for three days 
against an All England eleven. The names of Ward, Osbaldis- 
ton, Lord F. Beauclerk, and E. H. Budd are among the most 
distinguished. In 1827 Pilch comes to the front—we speak only 
of batsmen. A quarter-of-a-century later, George Parr is the hero. 
In 1866 Bell’s Life says of “ W.G.”:—“ This young gentleman’s 
performances during the season have been extraordinary, and 
his 224 (not out) at the Oval, in the match Surrey v. England, 
and 173 (not out) in the Gentleman of the South v. Players of the 
South, will long be remembered in cricketing circles.” That is 
thirty years ago, and he is still making his double centuries. We 
wish him “power to his arm” for years to come. Lillywhite 
played in first-class matches till he was past sixty. In one thing 
cricket has made a notable improvement. It is no longer played 
for money; a century ago this seems to have been a constant 
practice. Sometimes the stakes were as much as four thousand 
guineas. Mr. Read quotes, we see, the story of how the Duke 
of Queensberry wagered that he would make a letter travel 
one hundred miles in an hour, and won it by attaching it toa 
cricket-ball, which was thrown from player to player. Can this 
be true? The story goes on to say that the distance traversed in 
the hour was measured and found to be one hundred and twenty 
miles. This gives sixty yards for a second. But it is a maxim 
that there is “a run for the throw” in a long hit, say, of one 
hundred and twenty yards. If so, a run ought to be done in two 
seconds,—very sharp running. And who can believe that there 
should not have been a single wide throw or fumbled catch among 
a score of players in an hour ? 


Poor-law Work. By Mary Clifford. (Rose and Harris, Bristol.) 
—This little book, not much bigger than the palm of one’s hand, 
isfull of practical good sense. Miss Clifford is a Guardian of the 
Poor in a Union near Bristol, and she writes this little book for 
women-Guardians, giving them hints as to how they may best 
utilise their knowledge, and the matters to which they should give 
their special attention. Last year saw a great increase in the 
number of women. Guardians elected—from one hundred and sixty- 
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nine to one hundred and eighty-seven—and it is certainly a most 
useful undertaking to supply these persons, necessarily new to 
their work, with a guide. 


The Study of Art in Universities. By Charles Waldstein. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—We must be content with briefly 
mentioning that this little volume contains Professor Waldstein’s 
inaugural lecture, delivered at Cambridge in June last. We 
will quote what may be called the text on which Professor 
Waldstein founds his discourse :—“ Art production is taught in 
the art academy, the studios of the masters, the conservatories 
of music, and even the technical schools. Art enjoyment is en- 
couraged and developed by means of the collections of our 
museums, our exhibitions, our concerts, theatres, and all places 
of legitimate and elevating amusement, in which our pleasure 
flows through our higher senses, the eye and ear. Art under- 
standing ought to be studied and to be thoroughly represented in 
our universities.” The art-professor, therefore, does not teach 
men either to be artists or connoisseurs, but to bring the know- 
ledge of art, which must not be classical only, but must take in 
all civilised life, to illustrate his knowledge of human history. 


Fanfan la Tulipe. Texte par P. Bilhaud. [Illustrations par 
“Job.” (Hachette.)—This is an amusing story, told in verse of 
the very easiest French, how Fanfan la Tulipe, so-called from 
being found in a bed of tulips by an old gardener, said one day— 


 Jardiner ne m’amure guére, 
Moi, je voudrais faire la guerre ;” 


how he enlisted, distinguished himself in peace and war, how 
he rose to be corporal, serjeant, Lieutenant, and so on up to 
Field-Marshal, but not without sacrifice, for— 


** Chaque grade, hélas, et pour cause, 
Lui cottait toujours quelque chose ; 
Quand il fut général, eh bien, 

Ii ue lui restait presque rien.” 


The illustrations, with the military figures in eighteenth-century 
costume, are excellent. 


Pioneer Work in a Great City. By John Hunt. (S. W. Part- 
ridge.)—This “ Autobiography of a London City Missionary” is 
full, as may easily be supposed, of interesting and even exciting 
facts. A city missionary sees a good deal of the “seamy side” of 
life, and sometimes at disagreeably close quarters. There is 
scarcely an occupation in which there is more need of patience 
and courage. Nor is the gift of a little humour at all out of 
place. We are sorry to see Mr, Hunt thinking harshly of Roman 
Catholics. We should have thought that it might have been 
better to leave them alone, and concentrate his efforts on those 
who have no religion at all. It is always perilous to shake a 
man’s faith. And if “conduct” be the final cause of religion, 
who can say whether Roman Catholics do not get as near to the 
result as the adherents of any other creed, 


Booxs Recetvep.—Creation Centred in Christ. By H. Grattan 
Guiness, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Warfare of Science 
with Theology. By Andrew Dickson White, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Conscience and Law. By William 
Humphrey, 8.J. (Thomas Baker.)——The Papal Attempt to Re- 
convert England. By “One Born and Nurtured in Roman 
Catholicism.” (R.T.S.) Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. By 
Washington Gladden. (James Clarke and Co.)——The Charter 
of the Church. By the Rev. P. T. Forsyth. (Alexander and 
Shepheard.) —— The Epic of the Fall of Man. By S&S. 
Humphreys Gurteen. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—“ A Com- 
prehensive Study of Caedmon, Dante, and Milton.” —— 
Buddhism: its History and Literature. By T. W. Rhys Davids, 
LL.D. (Same publishers.)——The Theory of Knowledge. By L. 
T. Hobhouse. (Methuen and Co.) An Examination of the 
Nature of the State. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.) —— The Principles of Sociology. By 
Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A. (Same publishers.) ——An 
Ethical Movement. By W. L. Sheldon, (Same publishers.) 
The Gentle Shakspere: a Vindication. By John Pym Yeatman. 
(Roxburghe Press.)——From “‘ The Bells” to “ King Arthur.” By 
Clement Scott. (John Macqueen.)—“ A Critical Record of First- 
Night Productions at the Lyceum Theatre (1891-1893).””—— 
Legends of the Wagner Drama. By Jessie L. Weston. (D. Nutt.) 
——A Metrical History of Napoleon. By William J. Hillis. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) History of British Columbia. By 
Alexander Begg. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——England’s 
Wealth, Ireland’s Poverty. By Thomas Lough, M.P. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)——British Sea-Birds. By Charles Dixon. (Bliss, Sands, 
and Foster.)——In the series of “ Allen’s Naturalist’s Library,” 
A Handbook to the Order Lepidoptera, Part I., Butterflies. By W. F. 
Kirby, F.L.S. (W. H. Allen and Co.) The Elements of Physics, 
Vol. I., Mechanics and Heat. By Edward L. Nichols and William 
8. Franklin. (Macmillan and Co.)——G@raphical Calculus. By 
(Longmans.)——Stock-Exchange Invest- 
By W. H. 8. Audrey, LL.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
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Co.) ——Cookery Up to Date. By Mrs.Humphrey. (Chapman and 
Hall.) ——A Younger Sons’ Cookery-Book. By “A Younger Son’s 
Daughter.” (R. Bentley and Son.)——The Veil Lifted. By H. 
Martyn Kennard. (Chapman and Hall.) —— Dictionary of 
Chemical Solubilities. By Arthur Messinger Comey, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——The Yellowstone National Park. By Hiram 
Martin Chiltenden. (Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati.) 





(For Publications of the Week, see page 931.) 
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SUMMER SALE 
of 


SUMMER REMNANTS, TRIAL Prints and CoLourtxas 
SALE a en f 
on MONDAY next and POET PORE ARE POCREUR COONS US 
following days. “LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 


At greatly reduced prices in for DRESSES and FURNITURE, 
all Departments, At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, 
0 st. be. dee. Be 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION 


OF 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 
Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 


Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





W. 








DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S 


GALLERIES. 








HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent injary is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
President of ‘The British Optical Association,” and 
uthor of “ Our Eyres” 


SHORT 
SIGHT. 


(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


S UN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 











SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 

E. DENT and CO. | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
___ SPANISH 


R U BI NAT.—Source Dr. Llorach. APERIENT 


MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Official Chemist to 

Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 
vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 

R U B | N AT —able in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 
® — of the drastic aad oftiaees eteneng eeete of other 

ii ¥ waters, which chie lepend for their action upon 

st aan gander ar magnesian salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


TRADE-MARK. 
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Bates (F. B.), Between the Lights, cr 8vo (Isbister) 3/6 
ee iddell (H.), The Word of God, and other Sermons, cr — ss r+ 


Bloomfield (J. H.), A Cuban Expedition, TOY 1GMO......00cseererenreeeee (Downey) 
Bonaparte (Princess L,), The Greek E, cr 870 ......s0eeeesesseeee(H. 8, Nichols) 60 














Book of Beauty (The), imp 4to (Hutchinson) 105/0 
Bray (Claude), The King’ 8 Revenge, Cr 8V0 .......sss0sseccessesseeseeeeesee( bentley) 6/0 

Carpenter e s Toor Money or Your Life, cr 8vo (Low) 5/0 
Connell (F. N. he Fool and his Heart, cr 8V0 .....0..000....:000.(Smithers) 6/0 
Ore:swell (H. , "the Wooing of Fortune, cr 8vo.. “(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Deir (A.), A Man in the Fjords, cr 8vo ...... naeiiehmanhacsee seee-(Digby & Long) 36 


Eckenstein (0.), The Karakorame and Kashmir, cr peo (Hirschfeld) 6/0 
Freshfield (D. W.), The Exploration of the Caucasus, 2 vols. folio (Arnold) 63/0 
Gentleman (A) of the Nineteenth Century, by ** * orn S cr “ (Digby & Long) 3/6 

















Goodman (E. J.), New Ground in Norway, 8vo _....... pecencedédecdboace (Newnes) 10/6 
Gordon (J. W.), Mathematical Tables (Actuarial), 8v0. ..(Lockwood) 5/0 
Grimble (A.), The Deer Forests of Scotland, foli0..........0ss0:e100+(&» Paul) 50/0 
Hadden’s Overseers’ Handbook, cr 8vo (Hadden) 5/0 
Halcyon, and other Fairy Tales, by “A. L, i. A.,” cr 8vo..,.........(Simpkin) 6/0 
Hamlet (E.), The Touch of Sorrow, cr 8vo .. (Dent) 4/6 
Here and There Memories, by ‘* H. R. N.,” 870.....cccccsseseseseeeseeeeesee( UnWin) 10/6 
Hibben (J. G.), Inductive Lesion cr 8vo... ..(W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Houghton (A, B.), A Selection from his Work, folio........ eccccocesoveee( ee Paul) 15/0 
Jackson’s Cyclist’s Guide to Yorkshire, cr 8vo “(impkiny 3/6 
Lauer (S.), Life and Light from Above, 8V0 ..,......scsccccssssseesseeeeseneees (Stock) 5/0 
Loader (J.), Universal Law of Affinities of Atoms, cr t Bro (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Lubbock (J.), The Scenery of Switzerland, cr 810. pcteceesecoseoces se 6/0 
Macfee (K. N.), Imperial Customs Union, CF BVO  iccsosssceeseeeeeee (Hee Wilson) 2/6 





Maclagan (t. J.), BR ST a lees hand mmencnt btnasaataue (Black) 10/ 

Montbard (G.), The Case of John Bull in Egypt, &e., cr 8v0. .(Hutchinson) 2/6 
Notable Welsh Musicians, 8v0 ..........cccccsssseseseseccessescesneeterssssesees (Goodwen) 5/0 
Oppenheim (E, P.), The World’s Great Snare, cr oe saneied (Ward & Downey) 6,0 
Peattie (E. E.), A Mountain Woman, cr 8Vo0 ......+0......(Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 











Perren (0.), Seed Corn for Sowers, Cr 8V0 .....4...sscsessesceeseeseeeee.e(Allenson) 5/0 
Pulsford (J _), Stray Thoughts of a Lifetime, aa tih. canes: (:impkin) 3/6 
Robinson (H. P.), The Elements of a Pictorial Photograph, ee oovene (Lund) 3/6 
Scott (C.), Iona: a Romance of the West, cr 8vo......... scsssvcerecsess-(St0Ck) 5/0 
Setoun (G.), Robert Burns (Famous Scots Series), cr 8v0 . aoe “ptetes) 1/6 
Starr (L.), Diets for Infants and Children, cr 8V0  .......ce.ceceseee schfeld) 6/0 
Suggestions in Architectural Design, preface by John Cotton, tio i Batetord} 35/0 
West Country Poets, Their Lives and Works, 460 .is.ccccccessescseceeseeees Stock) 18/0 


Wilkinson (H. D.), Submarine Cable Laying, 8vo... 
Williams (T. 0.), Lyrics of Lincoln’s Inn, 4to....... 
Williams (W. P.), Plain Poems, cr 8vo .......... . *(Simpkin) 5/0 
Willis (W.), Law of Ne gotiable BOORTIBISE, BOD ccccccccccccecceescoccesecces (Stevens) 7/6 
Yeoman (W. J.), A Woman’s Courier, cr 8vo ........ "(Tower Publishing Co.) 6/0 


( 
(Electrician Office) 12/6 
(Sweet) 2/6 













Cheques and Post-Office Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tu 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30tb, 3lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior School, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE. 
KXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 











TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £304 
year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8th), Olas-ical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineer ng sides, Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th,—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abivgdon, 








HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE. 


for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 


ot G. H. COBB, Ecq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, ~ 


some time Principal of Gisburne Hous? School, Ma sti ee 0 for particular 
to the Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 





EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Modern and 


Classical Endowed School. Good buildings, fine situation. Exhibitions to 
the Universities, HREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Head-Master. 





Am CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UNIVERSITY: 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Dr. NORTHOOTT’S classes will be continued without interruption during the 
summer.—Rochester House, Ealing. 


OUTH EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
(Receiving Grants from the Board of Agriculture and the Kent 
and Surrey County Councils,) 

The ENTRANOE EXAMINATION for NEXT TERM will TAKE PLACE 
on AUGUST 5th and 6th. Fees for Surrey and Kent, £40 and £60, other 
Counties, £70. Minimum age, sixteen. Oomplete theoretical and practical 
instruction in Agriculture. County Scholarships.—Apply to the Principal, 
A. D. HALL, M.A., the Oollege, Wye, Kent.—June, 1896, 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


LL UNIVERSITY, ARMY, and other EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A. (Oxon), prepares for the above at 

1 Sonthwick Crescent. Special arrangements for University men desiring to 

read in town during the yang, be agree or any part of it. All University pupils 

during the past year have n successful.—Address: 1 Southwick Cresvent, 
Hyde Park Squire, W. 


RENCH ABROAD FOR NAVY BOYS. 


The HEAD-MASTER of ASCHAM SOHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH, will again 
be taking boys under 15 to his house in France for August. French only spoken. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM and 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL of ART, TUFTON STREET, DEAN’S 
YARD, S.W.—Founded 1851; Incorporated 1893. President: The DUKE of 
WESTMINSTER, K.G. The Art Classes, which have been attended by a 
growing and continued success for several years, have now attained an unpre- 
cedented record, and in order to make more class-room accommodation, the 
Council has decided to enlarge the premises. Donations are invited for this 
purpose, and will be thankfully received. Applied Technical Art will be taught 
to both sexes in the New Studios. Annual Subscriptions are also needed, 
Prospectus of the School of Art on application to the CURATOR, 
May, 1896, MAURICE B, ADAMS, F.R.I.B,A., Hon. Sec. 




















ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
ae Swimming Bath, 0) * nang 
from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 


MICHAELS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
e GENTLEMEN. Scholarship, £25, vacant Michaelmas Term.—Applica- 
tions, before July lst, to the LADY WARDEN, S. Michaels, Bognor. 


ILITARY, CIVIL, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, M.A., Vicar of Lamberhurst, Kent, 
First-class Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by Mathematical Honour Man, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the above Examinations, Many successes in Indian, 
Military, and University Lists.—Full particulars on application, 























T. ¢@ B.0.3.64.8's8.. BOs PF TT A. by, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Be nave Ge + a bone Bank, aia Gate, S.W. 
is Grace the DuKE o ESTMINSTER, K.G, 
TimotHy Hoimes, Esq. — 
. TODD, Secretary. 


Cc. L 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 
recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 
English references. Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
Bienne, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opp. rtunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss ‘WILLS, for~ 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


NGLISH LAKES.—FURNISHED HOUSE for 
SEASON. Two sitting, seven bedrooms, bathroom, hot. Stands high. 
Views unsurpassed, Retired garden, gardener paid. Stabling if required. No 
plate nor linen. Two servants if required. } mile from Lake Windermere. Ten 
minutes from Church and Post. Terms according to time.—LUARD, Ambleside. 
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EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A.D. 1512. 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. ; 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
» and ot! Schools.—NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
‘or Terms, Scholarships, &c, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 21st and following Days.— Further 


par may be obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
FILL UP not lessthan EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 


SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 
PLAOE io JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 








19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55—£10, in Jaly.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectual and Physical Training. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 





ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
ractical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English comforts, 
rege shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes, GUYE, 


RESDEN.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for SIX YOUNG 

LADIES. Languages, Music, Painting. Lady Principal thirteen years’ ex- 

rience in English school and family life. References g.ven and asked.—For 
rospectus apply to Frau'ien KNOBLAOCH, Dresden-A., Walpurgisstrasse 1 1. 








THE 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


PRESIDENT ... ten «+. Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 
OnairmanN OF COMMITTEE... Mr. W. MATHER. 

TREASURER ... ns «. Mr. 0. G. MONTEFIORE, 
SECRETARY Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
PrincipaL, Mapame MICHAELIS, 
Who is assisted by a Staff of competent Trainers and Teachers, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 
Applcation to be made to the PRINCIPAL, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to = Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th,—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A,, 
Warden. 


XAMINATION PAPERS and all 
REQUISITE for SCHOOLS and COLLEG 
executed with accuracy and despatch, 


GEORGE E. OVER, Printer, Rugby. 





PRINTING 
ES 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





HE SEASIDE CAMP FOR LONDON WORKING 
BOYS (EIGHTH YEAR) AND 

HE LONDON DIOCESAN CHUROH 7.ADS’ 
BRIGADE (FOUNDED 1891). 


The BISHOP OF LONDON says:—‘‘ The Seaside Camp is truly admirable. 
The Brigade is steadily growing throughout the diocese, and I can testify to its 
excellent work. I do not know any eharity which is more assured as a charity 
than this. It is often hard to know how our gifts will be used, Here you may 
be quite sure that what money you bestow is well bestowed.” 

Each boy pays 5s. towards expense of his week’s holiday, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


EVERARD A. FORD, Treasurer, 
F. ABEL BLOXaM, Secretary, 


Headquarters—Northumberia:-: Chambers, Charing Oross. 
Bankers—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH, ana OL., 43 Charing Cross, 





| ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Ksq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. OATALOGUE, Firrx Epition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/8. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Serd Pustal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 











THIS DAY AF ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


“NEW GROUND IN NORWAY,” 


Ringerike — Telemarken — Setersdalen. 


ry. 


B 
E. J. GOODMAN, 
Author of “The Best Tour in Norway,” &c. 


With 56 Illustrations from Original Photographs by Paul Lange 
and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. : 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No, 161. JULY, 1896. 
ConTENTS, 





1, ErisopEs OF THE MonrTuH. 

2. Tux CuurcH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION wiTH Rome, By the Archdeacor 
of London. 

8. OL1veR WenpDELL Hotmes. By Leslie Stephen. 

4. A PLEA FoR AMATEUR ARTISTS. By Mrs. Earle. 

5. CommerciaL FepEraTION. By J. G. Colmer, ©.M.G. 

6. Tue Science OF CHanGe or Air. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 

7. CANADA AND THE Empire. By Principal @. M. Grant, D.D., Queen’s 


University, Canada, 

8. Tue American SILvER REBELLION. By T. E. Powell (Vice-President of 
the Bimetallic League). 

9, CYCLING IN THE Desert. By D, G. Hogarth. 

10. Tue Insustice OF Rurat Ratina. By St. Loe Strachey. 

11, Me. Ruopes’ Raip. By L. J. Maxse, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 555, just issued, includes three important Fifteenth Century Editions: 
of the Latiu Bible, a col'ection of the Acts of Massachusetts Bay, a copy of 
the great Archéologie del’Kmpire de Russie, the unpublished MS. of the late 
Sir G. Webbe Dasent’s Scandinavian Vecabulary, and a collection of Buoks on 
Indian subjects. 

Post-free from H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 Stranv, W.C.; and 37 PiccaDILiy, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

S.ate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’sS GRKAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Boujht, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London. 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oaralorpnes zratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu‘ed by return.—GILBERT aud FLELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD... 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month. General Dining Roum, 4pply to LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


no ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS a oe = ave «= 23,000,000 
JAQUES’s An Ideal 


Lawn Game.. 
CROQUET 
has a 30 years eputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “JAQUES’ CROQUET,’—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Mustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES anp SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S: LIST. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs FoR JULY, 1896, 


1, LIMITATIONS. Chaps. 11-12, 

2. VERLAINE. 

8 A SOJOURN IN A CONVENT. 
4, A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 
5. HENRIETTE RENAN, 

6, PRINCE PILLOWCASE. 

7. A TRIAD OF ELEGIES, 

8. A TALE OF THE MEROANTILE MARINE. 
9, AN AGITATOR. 
10, A VANISHED WORLD. 
11, A POLITICIAN’S ROMANCE, 
12. GIPSYING BY WATER. 
13. ‘MR. WRONG.” 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 











NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Wituetm Kune. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s, 
4 delightfal book, which will be read and enjoyed by many, and which does 
not contain a dull page.”’—Morning Post, z 
“ The whole book is delightful reading.” —Times, 
« An extremely interesting volume.’’—Musical Standard, 


NOW READY, MR. W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Including mach Information derived from New Sources. With an Intro- 
duction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the Marquess of DuFreRin and Ava, 
K.P.,G@.C.B. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. By 


Georgiana HiL1, Author of “A History of English Dress,” &. With 
Frontispieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 
* Has interested us extremely.”—Daily News, 





THREE NEW NOVELS, 


TT 
NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE, By Cravpz 


Bray. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS 


By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “‘ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” 
&. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. By the 


Author of ‘“‘ Lady Jean’s Vagaries.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ A clever piece of literary work, and an interesting story.”—Literary World. 
“An original story, naturally and effectively told, and lacking neither pathos 
oor humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Cotrespondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker. 


THE BOYS’ HOME, 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, 
LONDON. 





IN a letter to the Treasurer from the late 
Fudge THOMAS HUGHES, he says, 


“THE BOYS’ HOME 
zs often in my thoughts, one of the best soctak 
efforts that I have ever had a humble hand 
on.” 

He was an early and active manager of 
The Boys’ Home; a copy of his address to 
the boys, ‘Age quod agis,” may be had on 
application to the Treasurer. 

A fund ts being now raised with the object of 
Sounding a scholarship in memory of Fudge 
Hughes at The Boys’ Home, for the permanent 
endowment of which £500 is required. 

A donation of this sum, or gifts towards it, 
will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 


GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, 
7 Albert Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 





T has been asked, What is The Boys’ Home in Regent’s Park Road in 
aid of which fands have lately been solicited, and in what does it differ, if 

at all, from other boys’ homes? 

The reply is very simple. This was the first school of the name, though the 

title has since been adopted by others, and previous to the year 1858 none other 

school of this kind existed. 


There is a responsible Oommittee of which the Treasurer, who resides near 
the Home, is Chairman. 

It has been a pleasure to its officers to explain to visitors from other countries. 
as well as England the plan and practice established at The Boys’ Home. It 
has been examined by officials from the French, Italian, and Russian Govern- 
mente, and has elicited praise from these and many other visitors. 


The p'an of the founders of The Boys’ Home in 1858, was to establish a home 
and school in which, though admitting the roughest and most neglected boys, 
they should be treated as the children of a family, each known by his own true 
names, not by any arbitrary number, and the character, disposition, and abilities 
of each should be within the intimate knowledge and study of the master, 
mistress, and their assistants. This is, of course, impossible where many 
hundreds of boys or girls are assembled, and The Boys’ Home is, therefore, 
limited to 150, a number consistent with these principles and with financial 
economy. 

The boys are well clothed and fed, and have plenty of play. Occasional treats 
and an annual trip for a week to the seaside brighten their lives, 


The Boys’ Home is a real working school. Baking and cooking, carpentering, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and printing are carried on, and in the band young 
musicians are trained for the Army. Shoe-cleaning and other housework are 
done in the neighbouring families. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector not only reports annually after a very critical 
examination but occasionally bestows a “‘ surprise” visit :— 

**T have inspected and examined The Boys’ Hom», and have found all going on 
well. The boys look healthy, well clothed and clean, and during the examination 
they were orderly and attentive. They passed a very good examination. The 
present teachers have evidently worked hard, and deserve great credit for the 
results of the year’s work. The small amount of punishment speaks well for the 
boys’ conduct since my last inspection, I have been much pleased with my visit. 
The boys seem well managed in every respect.” 

The Bishop of London is the President of the Home, A chapel is attached ta 
it, and there is a resident Chaplain; there is daily service at 9 a.m., and on Sun- 
days at 1l a.m. and at 7 p.m, Even a burial ground has not been forgotten, and. 
there is a pretty one at Southgate, where a few lads repose that have during 
the last 30 years, as well as one of their masters, 


The daily Good Mark system affords an admirable help to the training, and 
gives each boy a feeling that “in all labour there is profit.” His pocket money 
depends on this, and a diligent, well-behaved boy can, when he leaves the school 
for service in trade or Army, take away with him a substantial sum of money. 


There is no difficulty in fitting the trained lads with a livelihood. Some ara 
apprenticed in their various trades, some few pass into domestic service, several 
are enlisted into Army bands, some have emigrated to Canada, and others into 
the employ ment of the railway companies, 


With these ‘‘ Old Boys” communication is kept up personally or by letter, and 
a little magazine, ‘‘The Boys’ Home Budget,”’ containing the news of their o!d 
home and of their own doings, is sent periodically. 

Continual instruction in good manners is given, and the boys are taught 
courtesy and gentlemanly conduct as essential to Christ's soldiers and servants, 
On Founders’ Day, annually in June, a grand gathering occurs, and many a 
former pupil visits his old school, sometimes with wife and child, to pass a 
pleasant day in the old haunts, to meet old comrades, to join in the sports of 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


the day, and to chat over the events of the battle of life in which sach is 
struggling. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s, 7s, 6d. 


will be found equal to wine us 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE, 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168. 9% 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s, 428. per 


dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
SIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvurTsipE Pace, TWELVE GuInras, 
£10 10 
















age. 0 
Half-Page cecrccsccrcscceccscccccsccnsee 5 5 O 
Quarter-Page...... oe 212 6 
Narrow Column 810 0 
Half-Column........ oo LIS O 
Quarter-Column ......ccccrereeeee O17 6 

ComPAnIEs, 
Outside Page. £1414 0 
Inside Page . oe 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms? net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 


£1 86,..0143...072 


Including postage to any 
part of the United 
Kingdom ... se see one 


Including postage to any 
of the 


Colonies, America, 


Australasian 


France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &e, .0 we oe oe §=1 106.015 3...078 





LONGMAN'’S MAGAZINE 


No. 165, JULY, 1896, 8v0, price 6d. 


Frotsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. Chaps, 25-27. 

Letters on TurKEY, (Concluded.) By Mrs. Max 
Miller. 

Anpré’s Ripe. By A. H. Beesly. 

THe Woorne oF WitLiam. By M. E. Francis, 

Tur Losster at Home. By Grant Allen. 

A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw. 
Chaps. 5-9, 

AT THE Sien or THE £uHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. 





New Series. Much Enlarged. Greatly Improved. 


THe LITERARY GUIDE: 
A Rationalist Review. 


Contents oF JULY NumsBer, 


A Spreypip Battle (BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY). 
Eryest AND HENRIETTE RENAN. 
NeEITszscHE THE EMANCIPATED. 
Awcrent Recorps 1n A New LIGHT, 
Toe WHEEL oF LIFE. 
Man’s ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
Tue Best RELIGION. 
W. T. Sreap on THE BIBLE, 
Ouats about Booxs.—I, WitTH 
Coir. 
RATIONALISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Ranvom JOTTINGs. 
Extracts From Best Booxs; &., &. 
Also 4 pp. Supplement, containing a swmmary of 
Lecky’s ** History of European Morals,” 
2d., by post 3d.; yearly subscription, 2s, 8d. 
London: Watts and Co., 
17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, H.0. 


Dr. Stanton 





Price 2s, 6d., post-free, 


N FISTULA, and its RADICAL 

CURE by MEDIOINES. By J. Compton 

Burnett, M.D. London: James Epps and Co. (Ltd.), 
170 Piccad lly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





lalate 


AND ALL 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, poat-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1581, 


President, Dr. Kenneth Macleod, SANITARY 
SURVEYS, REPORTS and (after Certificate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPECTION of the sanitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, 
A.R.I.B,A. SCHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 
on application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 


es 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S List 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and 
Just published, demy 8vo, 6s, bey 


The SCIENCE of MONEY, p 

«Mee Del Mar will find lack dl 
r. ar wi no of 

the — he w te storehouse of rele 

eee ommen: student 

PETES Ay he ot anes on 
“Mr. ar has the faculty of deali i 

subject, generally regarded as Tntricate sed"t4,s 

tractive, in a lucid and rightly interesting manne 

and Space who Sores booty of the scientific 

aspect of money cannot do better th ire i 

this able treatise."—Liverpool Courter tet trom 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d, net, 


The LAW of RESIDENTIAL ang 
BUSINESS FLATS. By Gorge B 
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